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BY THE EDITOR 


F we wish to bridge from government employment or relief for 
12 millions of unemployed to increased production capacity of 
manufacturing and service industries that will make possible jobs 

for the unemployed, President Roosevelt proposes that we restrict the 
work span to the years between 18 and 65, make reasonable reductions 
in work hours without reductions from the weekly pay envelope, and 
increase purchasing power, distributing it more widely. Certainly 
wage-earners and the great majority of business men subscribe whole- 
heartedly to this program. Our hope for the future 
Cut Hours and lies in putting men and women to work making the 
Maintain things we need for higher material standards of 
W ages living and creating the institutions for a better 
civilization. 

We are now restricting industries to the production of scarcity 
and are condemning millions to the demoralization wrought by no 
work. Industries increasing output, lengthening hours, are increasing 
profits but not materially increasing the number of unemployed. The 
recovery that is coming will be short lived because it is not accom- 
panied by adequate buying power to sustain business expansion. The 
boom will be quickly followed by another depression unless business 
can be freed to follow the policies that will sustain expanding 
production. 

Unions have a responsibility for influencing industries’ decisions. 
In those industries where production is expanding and profits increas- 
ing proposals for wage increases should be submitted and pressed, 
together with demands for shorter hours. More resources must be 
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diverted into consumer buying power if production and prosperity are 
to be sustained. 

Unions are the main dependence of the Nation and of industries 
to put into production and distribution policies the balance that is 
necessary for self-maintenance. 

Three elements are necessary in production— 
4 Worker's Right technical plans and control, the materials and 

technical equipment, and the production force 
to carry out work orders. Over and above these three groups are 
usually stockholders and financial control. The stockholders sup- 
ply the capital necessary to finance the undertaking and the financial 
control is the mechanism that decides the fate of all and is in a strategic 
position to divert a major portion of revenue to those in privileged 
relations. The result is a very sharp distinction between those who 
contribute finances to industry and those who contribute the produc- 
tion ability necessary to provide the product upon which revenues 
ultimately depend. Whatever security industry as now organized 
provides has gone to financial investors, while practically no provisions 
have been made to serve as a cushion between wage-earners and the 
irregularities in their incomes from industry. 

Because we have seen the consequences of this insecurity to wage- 
earners in the appalling proportion of the economic collapse which 
deprived 15 million persons of incomes, our Nation has incorporated 
into public policy the principle of unemployment insurance. Employ- 
ers who have the privilege of doing business within the organized 
structure which Society maintains, should organize their business so 
as to provide a measure of security for wage-earners as well as inves- 
tors. Complete security cannot be assured, but decent honesty requires 
that when reserves are accumulated to provide security of incomes for 
financial investors and to take care of plant and machine deterioration, 
funds should also be provided against insecurity of production oppor- 
tunities. 'Wage-earners make a necessary contribution and are an 
essential part of the organization for business, They invest their work 
ability and their lives in the undertaking, and the industry to which 
they are attached has a more fundamental obligation to them than any 
other group of investors. A measure of security against the irregular- 
ity of income, is a right growing out of their investment in the industry 
whose products are their creation. 

Unemployment insurance is not relief and it is not charity but a 
right of workers inherent in their relations to industry. The accumu- 
lation of funds to meet this obligation is a requirement which the 
Federal Government feels should devolve upon business concerns. 
Those agencies administering unemployment compensation are admin- 
istering a right of Labor and should have the close cooperation of 
Labor together with the benefit of its experience and counsels. 
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In including unemployment insurance in public policy, Society is 
performing its responsibility for assuring justice to all. By defining 
justice concretely we set up ethical standards as guides in the relation- 
ships between human beings—in this case ethical standards for the 
relationship of employer and employed. 

Occupational diseases are often not recognized because 
Occupational the family physician is not familiar with the work 
Diseases environment and the effects of certain hazards on the 

human body. Some of these diseases have been known 
for centuries while others made their appearance with the use of new 
processes and materials. Madness overtaking rayon workers, death 
lurking in radium paint and chlorodiphenyl and chlorinated naphtha- 
lene, the silicosis horror of West Virginia, occasionally shock the 
social conscience into action. But what is needed is organization to 
protect the workers against hazards and provisions to care for those 
not properly safeguarded. 

Two fundamental steps should initiate a protective health pro- 
gram in all states: A provision in the Workmen’s Compensation Law 
making occupational diseases compensable under the law and the 
establishment of a state unit of industrial hygiene. The legislative 
provision should be a general authorization to pay compensation to 
those incapacitated by industrial disease. Some state laws have 
created difficulties by attempting to list the occupational diseases for 
which compensation should be paid. This method has proved too 
restrictive to assure adequate protection for wage earners. It is impos- 
sible to foresee changes in production procedure and materials which 
entail new health hazards and diseases. A general grant of power with 
authority to the commission to act is the best method. 

Workers as individuals or as an organized group cannot protect 
themselves against health hazards. Neither can they entrust this 
responsibility to management. The Public Health Service is the logical 
agency. This assures scientific authority. But the administration 
should be through the Department of Labor, Labor’s administrative 
representative. The U. S. Public Health Service has a national 
organization with state units. Under the Social Security Act funds are 
appropriated to enable the U. S. Public Health Service to strengthen 
its service and expand its field. However, there must be local demand 
for an industrial hygiene unit to enable the Federal organization to act. 

Rhode Island recently amended its Workmen’s Compensation Act 
to cover all occupational diseases. The coverage was widened from 
employers of five or more employees to three or more and benefits were 
raised. The unit will be financed jointly by the state and the Federal 
Government. In addition to financial aid, the division of industrial 
hygiene will benefit from relationships with the Federal agency. In 
addition to Rhode Island, similar units have been established in Con- 
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necticut, Kansas, Michigan, North -Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina and West Virginia. 

In connection with these new health units is another opportunity 
and responsibility for state federations of labor. In addition to secur- 
ing such service, representatives of Labor must keep in touch with its 
work, advising the unit from Labor’s experience and counselling unions 
how to get most effective service for workers through the new agency. 

Making provisions for occupational diseases is an important phase 
of a national health program. 

Agricultural workers are turning to union organization. 
Agricultural _Itis a rule of human existence that persons with similar 
Workers problems wherever possible join together in an organi- 

zation for the purpose of dealing with those problems. 
Sometimes organization comes as a mature conviction but more often 
it starts as a rebellion against intolerable wrongs. 

The lot of agricultural workers has been made very difficult by 
the depression. While the Government has been subsidizing the 
farmers’ incomes, very little has been handed out in higher wages to 
farm-workers. On the other hand, unemployment has been backed up 
on farms to a serious extent—of which we are only beginning to be 
conscious. The unrest among agricultural workers is one of our serious 
national situations. 

Among the first group seeking affiliation with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor were sheep shearers and sheep herders. They were 
joined by the citrus workers, vegetable pickers and packers and others. 
The first to come were those whose work approached industrial condi- 
tions and where workers were employed seasonably for special crops. 
More recently have come uprisings among share-croppers—agricul- 
tural labor under contract to till a tract of land. Unions of share- 
croppers have shattered agricultural traditions as collective bargaining 
between employers and employed is unknown in agricultural United 
States. Consequently the development of organization among these 
agricultural workers is marked by the primitive resistance with which 
those with established rights customarily meet the efforts of other 
groups trying to get their rights recognized and accepted by estab- 
lished groups. 

Organizing share-croppers have been evicted and as promptly as 
ever were organizing wage-earners in a mill village. Not only evicted 
but subjected to repulsive violence. 

Recently the Secretary of Agriculture held a conference at which 
representatives of these various organized agricultural groups were 
represented. In presenting their grievances these workers made a 
plea for at least the same degree of legislative protection that is legally 
accorded industrial workers—the right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively through representatives of their own choosing, the protec- 
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tion of workmen’s compensation legislation and social security meas- 
ures. In effect they asked that the term wage-earner be extended to 
those working for wages on the land. 

In England agricultural workers are organized in unions affliated 
to the British Trade Union Congress. They have local bargaining 
agencies that negotiate wage agreements for the workers of an area. 
The British Parliament is considering the extension of their unemploy- 
ment insurance act to cover agricultural workers. 

The first step which every group must take to establish their 
rights is organization. The American Federation of Labor is con- 
cerned that agricultural workers shall make progress along construc- 
tive lines so that they may be in a position to right their wrongs and 
to follow through on plans for betterment. 

The decision of the Court of Appeals of New York 
Unemployment State held that the Legislature has the power to 
Insurance adopt methods for meeting the growing peril to a 
Upheld large number of its citizens through unemployment. 

This court held the law a proper exercise of the 
police power lodged in the state and its provisions reasonable and not 
arbitrary. The Legislature in preparing against future needs before 
the emergency develops was not violating the fundamentals of constitu- 
tional government by accumulating funds to tide the unemployed over 
workless periods. “Power in the state must exist to meet such situa- 
tions,” held the Court, which also found that the tax upon business and 
employment was reasonable. Judge Crane, who wrote the opinion, 
quoted Justice Roberts in a Standard Oil Company case as a precedent 
for not passing upon the details of legislations: “Judicial inquiry does 
not concern itself with the accuracy of the legislative finding but only 
with the question whether it so lacks any reasonable basis as to be 
arbitrary.” 

This opinion strengthens the cause of social security and will 
hasten action by the states that do not yet have unemployment compen- 
sation laws. 

As Judge Crane stated, such laws are at least an attempt to solve 
a great and pressing problem of Government. “No large body of men 
and women can be without work and the body politic be healthy.” 

The Senate Committee on Education is inquiring into 
Spiesand a peculiar American institution—the private detective 
Private agency that enables employers to prevent their employees 
Detectives from exercising their legal and inherent rights necessary 

to promote their own advancement. These detective 
agencies which operate in the industrial field furnish employers with 
operatives to spy on their employees, to inform them what workers 
are most likely to insist upon better work conditions and terms, what 
the union is doing. Such information is designed to help employers 
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defeat or control union activities—sometimes through operatives tak- 
ing part in union activities so as to reform and to help direct union 
decisions along least effective channels. In times of industrial disputes, 
the detective agency supplies strike breakers and sometimes the muni- 
tions of industrial warfare so that when violence is fomented these 
may be the forces to overcome the strikers. 

It is a devious chart of the activities of these detective agencies 
that is blocked out for the Committee by the evidence submitted by 
union representatives. Only the outcasts of Society sell their services 
to such agencies—gangsters, thugs, the desperate unemployed, those 
ruined by unemployment, those with criminal records. The result of 
deliberately bringing exploiters into industry is to point to a new field 
for the racketeer. 

The use of spies and armed violence in the field of labor relations 
make industrial peace and cooperation between workers and manage- 
ment impossible. The detective agency makes a profit on industrial 
unrest. The labor spy must report information that looks useful to 
the employer—or he loses his job. The spy relationship lies outside 
the field of ethical standards or normal relationships. Spying, unless 
for the purpose of restraining criminal activity and under the control 
of organized society, is fertile soil for injustice and tyrannical 
domination. 

As private justice has yielded to public justice, and the right of 
private warfare has been abolished, it would seem that private detec- 
tive agencies are also an anarchism. Detective agencies which supply 
employers with the means to deprive workers of their legal rights are 
clearly at variance with the best interests of industry and Labor. They 
are the instruments of an unreasonable class war which some employ- 
ers wage against their employees. 

The United States has passed that period of youth 
Putting Aside when it can content itself with believing that our 
Childish Things wealth of natural resources will make it unneces- 

sary to consider their conservation or to make 
provisions for the social welfare of our citizens. Because this was a 
virgin continent unexploited by the Indian we believed its wealth was 
limitless. We held before every one the possibility of achieving the 
top leadership in his group—even of being president of the United 
States. But by making them conscious of the remote goal we have 
blinded many to the immediate steps leading to the ultimate purpose. 

Now we find ourselves plagued by dust storms, our top soil gone 
over larger areas, our rivers out of bounds and doing destruction on 
a wide scale, with several millions of share-croppers or other pauper 
tenant farmers, an army of eleven millions unemployed, the weight 
of charity and dependency embittering millions of aged persons and 
orphans. It is high time to stop taking our future welfare for granted, 
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and assume responsibility for planning for conservation of our human 
possibilities as well as our material resources. While we study re- 
forestation, fertilizers, flood control and all that is involved in im- 
proving the habitations of men, we should do so with understanding 
of man for whom these things are prepared. We are concerned with 
conservation because men must live. Whatever we do we do because 
of men. Unquestionably conservation of human life and human crea- 
tive power is the primary obligation upon society. 

The Social Security law enacted last year was an historic land mark 
in its recognition of the right of men and women to the life of human 
beings and the obligation of organized society to assure the enjoyment 
of this right. The National Labor Relations Act guaranteeing to 
wage-earners the right to membership in labor unions in order to bar- 
gain collectively by making this right enforceable, is an even more 
fundamental acceptance of the right of man to live as a human being. 
A human being feels the need of justice, dignity in living, consent in 
the decisions that concern his life. Recognition and acceptance of 
the right of every human being to self-development and to the benefits 
of civilization to which the intelligence and integrity of all generations 
have contributed, is basic in giving to human welfare the same safe- 
guards which we have given to property. 

Just as a child lays aside its irresponsible relationship toward life 
and assumes responsibility for self-direction and meeting its own 
needs, so we as a Nation must assume responsibility for conserving the 
welfare of all our citizens as well as supplying their material needs. 
Individually and collectively we must grow to the maturity of hu- 
manity—a level of living where we shall work to achieve the develop- 
ment of men and women, directing all policies to that end. 
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WILLIAM GREEN 


PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


E ARE well aware that in- 

dustry as yet shows no 

signs of sustained reem- 
ployment of any significant portion 
of the jobless. Total unemployment 
in February of this year stood at 
12,550,000. 

No one will question that the an- 
swer to unemployment is not relief, 
but work in industry. It is signifi- 
cant, therefore, that our relief rolls 
last year exceeded the payrolls of 5 
largest industries—textiles and cloth- 
ing, railroads, building, machinery, 
iron and steel and their products. 


These industries employed on the 
average of 4,737,000 in 1935, while 
relief rolls averaged 4,798,000 cases. 
These employed workers averaged 
in their earnings $23 a week and cre- 
ated by their work a total purchasing 


power of $5,600,000,000. At the 
same time, those on relief were main- 
tained on a poverty income of less 
than $6.50 a week at a total cost of 
$1,978,000,000 in government bor- 
rowings and taxes. 

I know of no other evidence, not 
only economic evidence but evidence 
of human suffering, misery and deg- 
redation, which is staring us in the 
face, that would point to the immedi- 
ate action to create work, give these 
unemployed a chance to create wealth 
and offer them an opportunity of de- 
cent living. 

In considering the problem of un- 
employment, we are brought face to 
face with the fact that in addition to 


all the other types of unemployment, 
technological unemployment offers 
the most serious threat to our eco- 
nomic welfare in the immediate fu- 
ture. The increase in productivity 
per worker per hour was consistently 
sustained during the depression. Cur- 
rent trends indicate that this rate is 
being further accelerated. If this 
tendency continues during the next 
ten years, as it unquestionably will, 
additional millions of jobless will be 
added to the already staggering num- 
bers of unemployed. 

I often hear that this threat of 
technological unemployment is 
brushed aside on the assumption that 
all historical precedents prove this 
problem to be unreal. Technological 
improvements have always been ab- 
sorbed, it is said, and in the long run 
produced more employment oppor- 
tunities. But those who take such an 
optimistic view lose sight of the fact 
that all technological changes in the 
past have taken place in an economy 
of expanding markets. The indus- 
trial revolution took place at the time 
of a vast territorial expansion of in- 
dustrial: nations. More recently it 
was the expansion of domestic mar- 
kets that enabled us to absorb this 
technological unemployment. Build- 
ing and construction and production 
of capital equipment was the largest 
factor enabling us to approach bal- 
ance and visible prosperity during the 
post-war years. Without further ex- 
pansion of domestic markets the 
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country cannot absorb the increased 
output which technological improve- 
ments will bring about. 

Our western frontier is closed. 
Foreign trade offers but slim pros- 
pects of further expansion. The only 
hope of securing a balanced economic 
program lies in measures which will 
achieve some degree of redistribution 
of our national income, placing into 
the hands of the low income groups 
suficient purchasing power to attain 
a standard of decent living. To my 
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ity rose from a low of 93 in 1931 to 
141 in 1934, housing alone rose from 
101 to 173. Table I in which these 
figures are summarized illustrates 
most convincingly that the British 
housing program was one of the 
most important factors in sustaining 
British recovery. 

There is also a vital national in- 
dustrial problem involved in this 
housing legislation. The building in- 
dustry, and above all, the business of 
producing homes for people to live 


Tas_e I 


ECONOMIC ACTIVITY IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1928-1934 
(1928—100) 


1929 


Industrial Production 
Production of Steel 
Total Building Activity 
Building Activity in Housing only 
Employment 
British Ministry of Labour. 


mind, no other contribution toward 
the achievement of balanced economy 
could be more sound, or more funda- 
mental at this time of all times, than 
a low-cost-housing program envis- 
aged in this legislation. 

The experience of Great Britain 
during the past four years best illus- 
trates the significance of housing as 
a factor in economic recovery. Be- 
tween 1932 and 1934, in a period of 
only two years, the index of produc- 
tion in Great Britain on a 1928 basis 
rose from 88 to 105. During the 
same period, production in steel rose 
from 62 to 104. During the same 
time, the total employment rose 
from 94 to 100. None of these ris- 
ing trends go back of 1932, except 
the building activity and particularly 
housing. While total building activ- 


7930 1931 


98 89 
86 61 


III 93 
117 IoI 


98 94 


in, is sick. Instead of meeting the 
fundamental needs of the average 
American family, it has been a “lux- 
ury trade,” catering only to the rich- 
est one-third or one-quarter of the 
population. Instead of providing 
steady employment for workers, as 
any industry producing a basic hu- 
man necessity like shelter should, it 
has been the most uncertain and 
fluctuating of all our great national 
industries. 

There were 2,091,000 gainfully 
employed workers in the construction 
industry in 1929. But even in that 
year of “golden prosperity,” 252,- 
000, or nearly 11 per cent of all 
workers attached to the building in- 
dustry, were unemployed. Through- 
out 1935, there were 1,732,383 
workers in the industry without em- 
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ployment. In other words, during 
the past year, 74 per cent of all 
workers attached to the building in- 
dustry were without jobs. In Febru- 
ary, 1936, in this month of season- 
ably low construction activity, 80 per 
cent of the building trades workers 
were unemployed, a rate of unem- 
ployment almost equal to that of 
March, 1933. 

But it is not only unemployment in 
the construction industry itself that 
we are concerned with. It has been 
frequently estimated that as an im- 
mediate effect of reemployment in 
the construction industry for every 
worker reemployed another worker 
is reemployed in industries other than 
construction. This double effect of 


increased building activity is of 
course bound to give further stimulus 


to business revival and result in fur- 
ther reemployment as the program 
gets under way. A broad National 
housing program would open new 
channels for productive expenditure 
of private capital, which has been 
dammed up without active use during 
the years of depression. Such heavy 
industries as are directly related to 
construction would undergo an im- 
mediate regeneration which would 
serve to reabsorb the unemployed for 
whom no job opportunities are now 
open. 

All of us who want to see the 
growth of a healthier, stronger and 
greater America in the years to come 
will join me in my plea for the low- 
cost housing program embodied in 
this bill as a most effective means of 
stamping out the existing over- 
crowded and slum housing together 
with crime, vice and other social evils 
that such living conditions breed. 
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Housing Needs 


The “housing problem” is infinitely 
larger than the mere removal of a 
few ancient slum areas. That might 
be accomplished by the judicial use 
of a little dynamite. But the real 
housing problem cuts across our en- 
tire industrial-economic and _ social 
framework. Even the first steps to- 
ward its solution require close study 
of whole series of complicated sta- 
tistical facts. 

Stated in broadest terms, the im- 
mediate problem before us comes 
down to two fundamental questions: 


1. What is the total number of 
dwellings which would be con- 
structed in the next ten years, in 
order to maintain minimum stand- 
ards of privacy for American 
families and in order to achieve, if 
possible, a bare minimum standard 
of physical decency and safety? 
and 

2. What proportion of this 
total supply of necessary new 
dwellings can we reasonably expect 
ordinary private enterprise to pro- 
vide without governmental aid? 
Or, stated the other way around, 
what proportion of these dwell- 
ings should be within reach of 
families who cannot pay a rental 
high enough to afford a profit to 
private business? 


On the first question, several re- 
cent éstimates agree in the conclusion 
that we are face to face with an 
acute housing shortage. This is 
quite irrespective of the need for im- 
proved quality and the replacement 
of obsolete dwellings. 

We cannot determine the extent 
and urgency of the housing program 








— 
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by any rough estimate of the popula- 
tion increase in the immediate future. 
The program must be based on the 
net expected increase in the number 
of families. 

The experience of other countries, 
notably of England, Germany and 
Sweden in the fifteen years following 
the war has proved conclusively that 
while families became smaller, they 
were much more numerous than in 
the preceding decade. Among the 
important reasons were that, as the 
rate of population growth slowed 
down, the proportion of the popula- 
tion of marriageable age became 
quite high, the normal birth rate was 
low, and the proportion of elderly 
people, most of whose children had 
established separate homes, was in- 
creasing. 

In the next fifteen years, these con- 
ditions will be faced in the United 
States. The marriage rate in this 
country dropped off sharply during 
the early years of the depression. In 
1929, there were 1,233,000 mar- 
riages; in 1932, 982,000. But the 
reversal in this trend occurred i 
1933, when the number of marriages 
was 1,077,000 and in 1934, there 
were 1,245,000 marriages — more 
than there were in 1929. It is gen- 
erally conceded that the marriage 
rate will be abnormally high in the 
next few years. This will depend 
not only on the economic causes, but 
also on the fact that a period is be- 


ginning during which an increasing 


proportion of the population will be 
of marriageable age. This is true 
because of the direct relation to the 
relatively high birth rate of twenty 
years ago, when those of marriage- 
able age today and those who will 
soon reach this age, were born. 


Very little serious consideration 
has been given these facts, outside of 
the blindly accepted idea that “fami- 
lies are getting smaller.” The facts 
I have just cited, however, constitute 
the most important factor in the de- 
velopment of an adequate housing 
program for the next decade. 

On a purely quantitative basis, 
the most reliable estimate available 
indicates that six and three quarter 
million additional dwelling units will 
be needed in 1945. While this esti- 
mate makes proper allowance for the 
vacancies necessary to permit ade- 
quate choice, and for the surplus 
dwellings existing, these six and three 
quarter million dwelling units will be 
needed merely to meet the present 
quantitative shortage and take care 
of the increased number of families 
nine years from now. We must re- 
member that there has been an al- 
most complete stoppage in residential 
construction during the past six years, 
and the enormous number of fam- 
ilies who, having been “doubled up”’ 
for economic reasons, will now seek 
separate quarters. 

But even if six and three quarter 
million new units were provided, it 
would still mean that every slum 
dwelling occupied at present would 
still have to be occupied in 1945. 
This figure makes no allowance for 
replacement needs—whether due to 
planned demolition, or to fire or 
other accident. It is clear then that 
in 1945, the “housing problem,” in 
so far as basic standards are con- 
cerned, would still be worse than it 
is today. For, just as the population 
is getting older, so are our cities and 
dwellings. 

At a very conservative estimate, 
based on the findings of the Real 
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Taste II 
ADDITIONAL DWELLINGS NEEDED 
1935-1945 


(Estimate made by Catherine Bauer, Executive Secretary Labor Housing Conference, and Coleman 
Woodbury, Director National Association of Housing Officials.) 


Purely Quantitative Needs 


Estimated Net increase in households, 1930-1945 
Extra dwellings, to allow 5% vacancies 


Total dwelling units needed to house additional families, 1930-1945 


Surplus dwellings, 1930 


Total additional dwelling units needed to house increase in families, 1930-1945 


New dwellings built, 1930-1935 
Dwellings demolished, 1930-1935 


Net increase in dwellings, 1930-1935 


Total additional dwelling units needed, 1935-1945 to meet occupancy standards of 1930. . 


6, 764,000 


To Achieve and Maintain Minimum Physical Standards 


Immediate replacement of unfit dwellings, at 10% of total dwellings, 1930 
Annual replacements at 1% per annum of total dwellings, 1930, to allow for obsolescence... 


3,216,000 
3,216,000 


Total additional dwelling units needed to meet minimum physical standards and maintain 


family occupancy standards as of 1930 


13, 196,000 


1. A certain proportion of these additional dwelling units needed will doubtless be provided by the 
subdivision of existing larger dwellings, Certainly not more than two million units, most of them unsatis- 


factory, could be provided in this way, however. 


2. On the other hand, there was a certain proportion of “doubling up” even in 1930, not recorded in 
the Census. If we were to establish and maintain a real family occupancy standard (one decent dwelling 
for each distinct family unit), we would have to allow at least an additional million new dwellings. 


Property Inventory of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
the Farm Housing Survey and on 
other recent surveys, at least 10 per 
cent of all dwellings—or about 3% 
million units—should be replaced im- 
mediately in the interest of public 
health and welfare. 

But during the next decade millions 
more will wear out. An allowance of 
one per cent a year is a minimum 
rate for such depreciation and ob- 
solescence—certainly an extremely 
conservative estimate, much lower 
than that estimated by many authori- 
ties. At this rate replacement of 


another 10 per cent of our housing 
supply, or an additional 3%4 million, 
will be necessary within the next ten 
years. 

Finally, if a minimum decent 
standard of tamily occupancy were 
to be made enforceable, providing 
one separate habitation for each 
natural family desiring to live by it- 
self, another million units would be 
needed. 

But even without taking this last 
factor into consideration, the out- 
standing experts in the housing field, 
Catherine Bauer, Secretary of the 
Labor Housing Conference and 
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Coleman Woodbury, Director of the 
National Association of Housing 
Officials estimate that in 1945 the 
total additional dwelling units needed 
to meet minimum physical standards 
and maintain family occupancy stand- 
ards of 1930 would be 13,196,000. 

Thus we find that the grand total 
of dwelling units needed to maintain 
decent occupancy standards and meet 
an absolute minimum of decency in 
physical standards comes to about 
thirteen million homes. Of course, 
some of these—perhaps even as many 
as two million—will be provided by 
the subdivision of larger old homes. 
But this still leaves ten or eleven mil- 
lion to be built new. 

And, from 1920 to 1930, during 
the biggest building boom this coun- 
try ever witnessed, we only built 
around six or six and a half million 
new homes altogether! 

The “housing problem” of the 
next decade is not, therefore, the 
mere abstract and kindly concern of 
a handful of social workers and re- 
formers. It is not even primarily 
Labor’s concern. A bad housing 
shortage will affect every family in 
the country, and act as a brake on 
every branch of business and trade 
activity. This is why this legislation 
should have active support of Labor, 
management and consumer, alike. 

On the other hand, as I have al- 
ready pointed out, the construction of 
these badly needed dwellings would 
in themselves be an almost sure 
guarantee of prosperity and economic 
well-being. Most of the unemployed 
would be taken off the streets. The 
national income would be measurably 
increased, and the housing would, 
unlike the results of public relief, 
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constitute a permanent addition to 
the wealth of the nation. 

This brings us to the second ques- 
tion I raised. How many of these 
dwellings can we expect private enter- 
prise to supply unassisted? For 
whom must the housing be built? 

One thing is clear: the new dwell- 
ings cannot be just for the top in- 
come group. The fact that we have 
built only for the top in the past few 
decades is one of the primary reasons 
for the existence of the “housing 
problem.” Again, if we expect to be- 
gin to replace obsolete and slum 
dwellings, a very substantial share of 
the new homes must be within reach 
of the middle—and lower—income 
groups. The “trickling up” theory 


is a failure. We must, above all, ex- 
tend the housing market to include 
the average industrial worker. This 


is a condition not only of the welfare 
of low-income families, not only of 
employment in the building industry, 
but of the general well-being of the 
American people. 

Hitherto the residential building 
business has been a speculative luxury 
trade. Only some such machinery 
as the Housing Bill here under con- 
sideration will broaden its producing 
and consuming capacity to meet the 
needs of average citizens. 

Here are two tables for the rec- 
ords which give some indication of 
the reason why the housing problem 
cannot be solved by such agencies as 
the Home Loan Bank Board and the 
Federal Housing Administration, 
which merely serve to stimulate the 
type of private initiative we have al- 
ways known, and operate without a 
sound, comprehensive plan. The fig- 
ures on income-groups used in these 
tables are from the Financial Survey 
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Taste III 


1933-34-35 
ESTIMATED FAMILY INCOMES 
Ursan Owner AND TENANT FAMILIES 


Basep on FeperaL Survey oF Ursan Housino For 1933 
AND EstimatTepD CHANGES IN NaTIONAL INCOME 


National Income Paid Out 


(Millions of Dollars) 
Increase over 1933 


Income Sextiles 1933 


of Urban Housing, carried out in 62 
cities in 1933 by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. They 
are the best actual survey figures 
available on family incomes in the 
United States. 

On Table III the income groups 
are divided into thirds, and broken 
down by regions. In the Northern 
States in 1933, one-third of the fam- 
ilies had total annual incomes under 
$630, and two-thirds under $1415. 
In the Western States, the corre- 
sponding figures were $652 and 
$1468. In the Southeast, the lowest 
third were all under $444, and the 


1934 
49,440 
11.3% 


Western 
States 
$311 
652 
1027 
1468 
2072 
% under 
1500=67.9 


1415 
2028 
% under 
$1500=69.9 


% under 
1200 = 64.6 


$346 
726 
1143 
1634 
2306 
% under 
1500=62,1 


$201 
494 
829 
1415 
2179 
% under 
1200= 60,6 


$323 
7OI 
_ 1094 
1575 
2257 
% under 
$1500=64.1 


$218 
534 
895 
1528 
2354 
% under 
1200= 56.9 


$374 $317 
784 715 
1234 1146 
1765 1691 
2491 2426 
% under 
1500= 58.4 


$349 
757 
1182 
1701 
2438 
% under 
$1500=60.4 


middle third only went as high as 


$1271. 
Table IV shows the relation of 
these sobering statistics to the private 


housing business. It has been as- 
sumed that $1500 is, in the Northern 
and Western States, the lowest level 
which private enterprise could pos- 
sibly supply with a decent new dwell- 
ing at a profit. (This would mean a 
dwelling costing no more than $3000, 
a figure which even the worst gyp 
jerry-builders seldom achieve.) In 
the Southeastern region, this level 
was lowered, with extreme optimism, 
to $1200. 
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Source: Financial Survey of Urban Housing by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; 
estimates by Warren Vinton, Director of Research, Suburban Resettlement Administration. 








The results of these cold calcula- Conclusion 


tions are clear on the chart. Be- I am deeply convinced that a low- 
tween 65 per “_ and 70 per cent of cost-housing program envisaged in 
the urban families in these 62 sample this act is essential if we are to come 
cities were completely outside any anywhere near the solution of our 
possible or potential market for pri- housing problem. Not only do we 
vate enterprise. Perhaps their cash know that private enterprise cannot 
incomes are slightly better today, but eyen approach the solution of the 
building costs are likewise rising. problem without government aid, but 
Nothing will ever be done to im- we have the bitter experience of the 
prove the living conditions of these speculative post-war decade to point 
families—to make it possible for to the need of a well-rounded out 
workers to produce new homes for program of government assistance 
other workers—unless some such and regulation of the low-cost hous- 
comprehensive and forward-looking ing activity. 
legislation as the Wagner Housing Nor is it possible to solve the prob- 
Bill is passed. lem by such emergency measures as 
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we have attempted in the past three 
years. The Federal Housing Admin- 
istration has done spendid work in 
making available funds for home 
building and modernization, but it 
could hardly do more than release a 
portion of the frozen capital and 
regulate mortgage practices. In the 
same way, the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation has stimulated the re- 
pair of many dwellings and has saved 
many homes from foreclosure, but 
its primary function is limited to that 
of a refinancing agency. The Reset- 
tlement Administration and P. W. A. 
are primarily emergency relief agen- 
cies and are not designed to inaugu- 
rate a housing program of, any sub- 
stantial consequence. 

That is why I believe that the 
Wagner Housing Bill is the only 
measure now before Congress and 
the nation that would fill this vital 
need, It will not only bring together 
the several phases of housing activity 
now carried on by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but will make it possible to 
undertake a coordinated and effective 
housing plan, designed along modest 
lines, yet nation-wide in scope. For 
this reason alone it will be most prac- 
ticable and effective to place the ad- 
ministration of the program into the 
hands of an independent corporate 
agency such as the U. S. Housing 
Authority contemplated by Section 
3 of the Act. 

In further considering the provi- 
sions of this bill, it is indeed gratify- 
ing to find that Section 16 includes a 
set of safeguards which experience 
has shown are essential to protect the 
standards of labor in construction 
work. The minimum wage and hours 
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standards included in this section and 
the anti-kick-back provision are wel] 
designed to protect the worker who 
will be employed on low-rent-housing 
and slum clearance projects under 
this legislation. I am also gratified to 
see that the bill provides for ‘Public 
Housing Societies,” which are to be 
organized to promote and adminis. 
ter low-rent-housing, whose members 
will be composed of the beneficiaries 
of the program in a given locality, 
I believe that this provision will make 
it possible to develop low-rent-hous- 
ing on a community basis, where 
recreational activities and other com- 
munity functions could be developed 
by joint effort of the members of the 
community in a most economical and 
yet a most effective way. 

In considering the proposed legis- 
lation as a whole, I must point out 
that it is a measure that is founded 
on the realistic premise that there 
exists an acute housing shortage and 
that this housing shortage will be 
doubly aggravated unless the situa- 
tion is remedied immediately. The 
bill also recognizes the fact that pri- 
vate enterprise cannot do alone the 
job that must be done. At the same 
time, the measure provides every pos- 
sible safeguard against competition 
with private industry. The simple 
plan of subsidies for housing by mak- 
ing available public funds at low in- 
terest rates is at once a simple and a 
statesmanlike approach to the prob- 
lem. The bill recognizes that by hav- 
ing adequate public control of stand- 
ards in subsidized housing is the only 
way to insure the benefits from sub- 
sidies in the form of low rentals and 
better living conditions. 
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Harry C. BATES 


PRESIDENT OF THE BRICKLAYERS, MASONS AND PLASTERERS INTERNATIONAL UNION 


HE Housing Committee of the 
T American Federation of Labor 

assumes a very serious respon- 
sibility in endorsing a piece of legis- 
lation designed to form the corner- 
stone of a permanent national hous- 
ing policy for the United States. I 
represent here today an organization 
whose direct and vital interest in the 
enactment of adequate national meas- 
ures to improve housing conditions is 
four-fold. 

First of all, the A. F. of L. Hous- 
ing Committee represents a million 
building trades workers. No indus- 
try has been sicker during the past 
six years than the building industry. 
Since 1932, about two-thirds of the 
building workers have been com- 
pletely without employment; there 
have been times when the percentage 
of unemployed reached as high as 90 
or 95 per cent. No major industry 
shows less signs of real revival at the 
present moment than the residential 
production business. In spite of all 
the rosy talk about a ‘building boom,’ 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics shows 
that we are now attaining only about 
one-fifth of the average level of resi- 
dential production during the 1920’s. 
And finally, there is no basic industry 
in America today which shows more 
signs of chronic illness than does the 
housing business. In good times as 
well as bad, its speculative wastes 
and uncertainties are so great, its 

*This is a statement made before Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor on Housing 


Bill S. 4424. Mr. Bates is chairman of A. F. of 
L. Housing Committee. 
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potential market so restricted to the 
“luxury” class, that a skilled union 
bricklayer or plasterer was lucky if he 
got a hundred and fifty days work a 
year—or an annual income of $1200 
or $1500—even in a large city in the 
midst of a building boom. 

Next, we speak in the interest of 
an equal number of workers in the 
durable goods industries—workers 
who have been almost as badly hit 
as the building craftsmen. The de- 


mand for bricks, steel, glass, cement 
and many kinds of equipment is seri- 
ously restricted by the lack of resi- 
dential construction. 

Thirdly, we represent here today 


some four million organized wage- 
earners and their families, in all 
crafts and industries, most of whom 
have had bitter first-hand acquaint- 
ance with the “housing problem” 
ever since they were born. Union 
workers have better wages than the 
average. But very, very few of them 
have ever been able to achieve that 
famous “American standard of liv- 
ing,” complete with modern kitchen 
and bathroom, central heat, a sunny 
garden and a quiet neighborhood for 
the children to grow up in. Even the 
skilled and relatively well paid build- 
ing tradesmen have seldom had the 
chance to enjoy the products of their 
own labor. 

Go to any meeting of a building 
trades local and ask the members 
how many of them have ever lived 
in a house they had a hand in build- 
ing. Go to any labor Temple, or 
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other place where wage-earners con- 
gregate, and ask how many of those 
present have ever lived in a relatively 
new home equipped with the things 
which are generally accepted as neces- 
sities for a decent life. Ask how 
many are forced to “double up” with 
other families, because no separate 
quarters at reasonable rentals are 
available. Then you will see why 
this abstract term “housing” has be- 
come a national issue, which will 
mount in political importance until 
something positive is done. 

The workers have fought to 
maintain and increase wage rates, 
and to shorten the working week. 
But even where we have won rela- 
tively high wages, they are mean- 
ingless if they do not make it possi- 
ble for families to live in decent 
homes. And shorter working hours 
are an empty achievement if the 
wage-earner’s hard-won leisure must 
be spent in black and dreary slums 
and overcrowded homes. 

Fourthly and finally, we speak 
for the great mass of consumers. It 
has been proven during the past five 
years that organized labor is the 
strongest single force battling in the 
general consumers’ interests. That 
is the interest of that vast majority 
of citizens who know that prosperity 
in America must be based on greater 
consuming power, better quality of 
goods, higher real wages, and a more 
just distribution of resources and op- 
portunity. In our standards of con- 
sumption of the three prime consum- 
ers’ necessities—food, clothing and 
shelter—we lag farthest behind in 
housing. The necessity for a con- 
crete and long-range low-rent hous- 
ing program was recognized in Presi- 
dent Hoover’s administration. The 
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Committee on Large Scale Opera. 
tions of Mr. Hoover’s Conference 
on Home Building and Home Owner. 
ship reported that “the houses of the 
country constitute our largest mass 
of obsolete and discredited equip- 
ment.” The same report pointed 
out that “new houses of acceptable 
standard of living are too expensive 
for two-thirds of the population.” 
Moreover, they showed that “the 
present break-down in the financing, 
construction, and _ distribution of 
homes is more than a temporary or 
emergency situation.” Certainly, 
four additional years of depression 
would not alter that judgment! 

Because our responsibility and 
interest in this vital problem is so 
great, we have studied it very seri- 
ously. Our own viewpoint has grad- 
ually developed and crystallized, 
while we watched the various govern- 
mental experiments in the housing 
field, and listened to the numerous 
“solutions” that have been offered. 

A Resolution on a Public Hous- 
ing Program was unanimously 
adopted at the Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor last 
October in Atlantic City. This Reso- 
lution laid down the broad outlines 
of a national housing policy to be 
promoted by Labor. I am herewith 
submitting it for the records of this 
hearing, and will merely quote three 
pertinent points from it. It was re- 
solved: 


“That a long-term housing 
policy must be adopted in order 
to guarantee a minimum standard 
of decency in housing for all fam- 
ilies,’ and further 

“That permanent Federal, 
State and local housing authori- 
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ties, implemented with adequate 
funds and the power to acquire 
land and to construct and manage 
large scale community housing 
projects, are the first require- 
ments of an effective long-term 
program,’ and further 

“That broad Federal, state 
and local legislation, extablishing 
workers’ housing as a public re- 
sponsibility, setting up permanent 
machinery to effectuate the ends 
herein set forth, and providing 
adequate sources of funds, must 
be enacted as quickly as possible 
and that all labor organizations 
should actively sponsor and pro- 
mote such legislation, and should 
investigate and publicise the stand 


on housing of. all candidates for 
office.” 


The 


Resolution also called for 


the establishment of local Labor 


Housing Committees. Seventy-two 
such Committees have already been 
appointed, by Central Bodies and 
Building Trades Councils. They are 
active in most of the larger cities of 
this country, and are affliated with 
the Labor Housing Conference, a 
national organization. 

It was also in accordance with 
this Resolution that President Green 
appointed the A. F. of L. Housing 
Committee, of which Mr. Coefield, 
President of the United Association 
of Plumbers and Steamfitters, Mr. 
Colleran, President of the Operative 
Plasterers and Cement Finishers In- 
ternational Association, and myself 
are members. 

The A. F. of L. Housing Com- 
mittee has made several public state- 
ments within the past few months, 
developing Labor’s housing program 
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in more concrete terms. I hereby 
present for the record a brief state- 
ment of the Housing Program, spon- 
sored by our Committee and the La- 
bor Housing Conference, which was 
unanimously adopted at a meeting 
not long ago, attended by represen- 
tatives of nineteen Building Trades 
Internationals and various members 
of Congress. 

In developing this program, we 
learned a great deal from the Fed- 
eral Government’s varied experience 
in the housing field during the past 
few years. The most valuable ex- 
periment has been that of the Hous- 
ing Division of the Public Works 
Administration. It is trying to do 
a worth while job, but it has been 
hampered at every step by the lack 
of any definite or continuing national 
housing policy behind it, by its tem- 
porary, emergency nature, and by 
over-centralization in Washington. 
It has, moreover, little flexibility, 
and no means of working with, or 
encouraging, local housing authori- 
ties or qualified private groups. 
Much the same may be said of the 
Suburban Resettlement Division of 
the Resettlement Administration. 
They face the additional difficulty of 
utilizing relief labor on a force ac- 
count basis—a further result of treat- 
ing housing as emergency work-relief. 

The first point in our program 
was, therefore, that ‘““There must be 
a definite long-term program for the 
provision of an adequate supply of 
low-rent housing, available to fam- 
ilies who cannot secure decent hous- 
ing through ordinary private initia- 
tive,” and that this program should 
be entrusted to a permanent Author- 
ity similar to the United States Hous- 
ing Authority set up on the Housing 
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Bill here under consideration. Our 
program also provided that this Au- 
thority “should work through local 
public housing authorities, and co- 
operative or other non-profit housing 
agencies representing labor or con- 
sumers,”’ and that “such local agencies 
should, wherever and whenever pos- 
sible, initiate, construct, own and 
manage housing projects.” In view 
of the local inexperience, it was also 
provided that the Authority ‘“‘must it- 
self have the power to construct and 
manage housing projects.” All of 
these provisions have been fairly em- 
bodied in Senator Wagner’s Bill, ex- 
cept for our suggestion that the 
Board of Directors of the Authority 
should include specific representa- 
tives of Labor and consumers. 

Sad experience with the visionary 
projects of the Subsistence Home- 
stead Division prompted us to write 
another plank in Labor’s housing 
platform: Namely, that all “housing 
for industrial workers must in gen- 
eral be located within easy reach 
of a variety of work opportunities, 
and projects must not be set up on 
the basis of “part-time industry” 
and compulsory gardening. In iso- 
lated areas “subsistence homesteads” 
merely extend the feudal conditions 
already existing in many one-industry 
and company towns. In the suburbs 
of larger cities they will only serve to 
keep the level of cash wages down.” 

The Home Owners Loan Cor- 
poration, necessary and valuable as it 
was in the period of emergency, has 
nothing to do with a long-term hous- 
ing program. Its chief result has 
been to bail out insurance companies 
and banks, and it has had no effect 
whatsoever on physical housing 
standards, nor has it added to the 
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supply of houses available for lov. 
income families. 

The A. F. of L. Housing Com. 
mittee released a special statement 
on February 18th of this year, point. 
ing out that a United States Housing 
Authority should be an independent 
agency, and especially that it should 
not be combined in any way with the 
activities of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. The latter, we pointed 
out, “does not and cannot fulfill the 
purposes ... of a national public 
housing program. It benefits neither 
low-income families, who need bet- 
ter housing, nor skilled building 
trades workers. Nor does it act asa 
stabilizing agency in the building in- 
dustry.” We showed that practically 
all the construction under its auspices 
has been built by labor working at 
far less than prevailing wage rates 
(often half or even lower), and un- 
der substandard working conditions, 
that the worst type of speculative 
jerry-builder has been encouraged, 
and “finally, that the F. H. A. has 
not provided, nor can it provide, any 
housing for low-income families.” 

“Any real public housing pro- 
gram must have ideals and standards, 
diametrically opposed to the policies 
of F. H. A. A public housing pro- 
gram must act through responsible 
agencies, which are subject to proper 
control. It must guarantee payment 
of prevailing wage rates and main- 
tenance of adequate standards. It 
must provide decent housing for low- 
income groups.” 

Mr. Chairman, may I take the 
liberty of putting this statement in 
the record as well? It is quite brief. 

In conclusion, the Housing Com- 
mittee of the American Federation 
of Labor wishes to congratulate our 
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friend Senator Wagner on this, his 
crowning piece of liberal legislation 
which embodies so many features of 
our own Housing Program. In the 
name of organized labor throughout 
this country, we heartily endorse the 
United States Housing Bill and 
promise active nation-wide support 
for its immediate passage, for the 
following reasons: 


1. It recognizes housing as a 
national public responsibility, and 
establishes the fact that public as- 
sistance must be given where ordi- 
nary private enterprise cannot do 
the job. 

2. It sets up an independent, 
permanent United States Housing 
Authority, with the power to issue 
bonds. We do, however, ask that 
one member of the Board of five 
shall represent Labor. 

3. All moneys appropriated or 
borrowed under this Bill will go 
directly into the construction of 
needed low-rent housing of high 
standard, and will draw additional 
private funds at low interest rates 
into this vast untouched field. 

4. Federal subsidies will bring 
rents down to about $15 to $30 a 
month, a field which has never 
been touched by speculative pri- 
vate enterprise, but which is never- 
theless all the rent which the ma- 
jority of American families can 
afford to pay. 

5. Labor standards are ade- 
quately guaranteed. 

6. There is no exclusive em- 
phasis on “slum clearance,” which 
is the most expensive and difficult 
branch of the housing problem. 
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7. Local initiative is encour- 
aged. We particularly commend 
the recognition of “public housing 
societies,” or responsible groups of 
low-income families who may 
sponsor and lease projects con- 
structed by the Authority. This 
will provide a great opportunity 
for democratic, local initiative and 
will be a safeguard against bureau- 
cratic or paternalistic management. 


Only with the amount of the ap- 
propriations and bond-raising pow- 
ers do we find any fault whatsoever. 
Under the provisions of this Bill 
about 300,000 or 350,000 low-rent 
dwellings might be provided within 
the next four years. In view of the 
extremely bad conditions now preva- 
lent, and the acute shortage of all 
kinds of dwelling which is rapidly 
approaching, we ask that the imme- 
diate appropriation be increased from 
fifty-one millions to one hundred mil- 
lions and the first bond issue from 
one hundred millions to two hundred 
and fifty millions, with correspond- 
ing increases for ensuing years. 

Mr. Chairman, we want to point 
out in closing that all groups and in- 
dividuals seriously interested in im- 
proving the housing conditions of 
low-income families in this country 
are behind this Bill. There has been 
a remarkable degree of cooperation 
and collaboration, even in its prepa- 
ration. The press has, moreover, 
been extraordinarily favorable. In 
view of this united support, we con- 
fidently expect its passage at this ses- 
sion of Congress. 





WOMEN’S AUXILIARIES FEDERATE 


I. M. ORNBURN, 


SECRETARY-TREASURER, UNION LABEL TRADES DEPARTMENT, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


6“ OLLECTIVE buying” may 
become as popular as collec- 
tive bargaining in the Amer- 

ican labor movement — especially 

among the two million members of 

Women’s Auxiliaries, affliated with 

National and International Labor 

Unions. The buying of Union Label 

products as well as the patronizing 

of firms which display the Shop Card 
and Button was one of the chief rea- 
sons why the Union Label Trades 

Department called a conference of 

representatives of all the Women’s 

Auxiliaries of Labor Unions, which 

includes the women’s auxiliary move- 

ments of the National and Interna- 
tional Railway Labor Brotherhoods. 

The conference was called by the 
Union Label Trades Department 
with the approval of the Executive 
Council of the American Federation 
of Labor and the women’s auxiliaries 
of the Railway Labor Unions. Their 
representatives met in Washington, 
D. C. on April 10 and 11 and 
formed an international auxiliary to 
be known as the American Federa- 
tion of Women’s Auxiliaries of La- 
bor. 

It was clearly understood that the 
American Federation of Women’s 
Auxiliaries of Labor is not to be a 
new women’s organization, but a co- 
ordinating movement to unite the 
general activities of the individual 
women’s auxiliary units officially 
recognized by their respective na- 
tional and international labor unions. 
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Matthew Woll, President of the 
Union Label Trades Department, 
acted as Chairman of the conference 
and outlined the purposes of the 
meeting as set forth in a resolution 
passed at the Twenty-eighth Annual 
Convention of the Union Label 
Trades Department, held last year 
in Atlantic City. I. M. Ornburn, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the Department 
will act as temporary secretary until 
the regular convention of the 
“AFWAL,” when the President, the 
Vice Presidents, the Secretary-Treas- 
urer, and a Board of Directors will 
be elected from the membership. 

The conference appointed commit- 
tees to draw up a constitution and 
by-laws to be submitted at the next 
meeting. The sentiment of the 
women representatives in attendance 
was unanimous and enthusiastic for 
the women’s auxiliary federation. 
All women’s auxiliary organizations 
that had no representatives present 
sent messages approving the plan. 

The failure of the individual 
women’s auxiliaries to cooperate into 
an International Federation has 
caused a great economic loss in united 
action, collective bargaining, and 
collective buying. 

There are many activities into 
which the “AFWAL” can enter in 
addition to collective buying. The 
program and policies of the federa- 
tion will be worked out through the 
collective judgment and final action 
of the first annual convention which 
will be held in the near future. 





WOMEN’S AUXILIARIES FEDERATE 


The idea of a federation of 
women’s auxiliaries is the same idea 
as that which was in the minds of the 
various labor leaders, in 1881, when 
they organized the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Then the philosophy was that a 
union is much stronger than an in- 
dividual member ; a group of unions is 
proportionally stronger than the sep- 
arate units; a federation of all 
unions can speak and act more effec- 
tively for all wage earners than can 
any isolated group. 

We have often repeated in our pub- 
licity that a large advertising firm re- 
cently stated that 85 per cent of the 
purchases which are made for the 
average home are made by a woman 


member of the household. This 


means that over six billion dollars of 
Union-earned money is spent an- 
nually by women members of organ- 


ized workers’ families. 

This buying power is a great eco- 
nomic weapon in the market place. 
With it, women can become as effec- 
tive in their efforts to win better 
wages and better conditions, as La- 
bor Unionists themselves. If we can 
bring the members of the women’s 
auxiliaries and their friends to a full 
realization of the vast power of this 
great economic weapon, the cause of 
the American labor movement will be 
advanced by several decades. 

Men require the cooperation of 
women in domestic, social, educa- 
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tional, political and labor union 
problems. We now desire to obtain 
the support of women in our economic 
battle in the market place. This can 
best be obtained by organizing the 
buying power of women members of 
the labor unionists’ family and their 
friends, in order that we may coordi- 
nate collective buying and collective 
bargaining. 

The American labor movement 
constantly faces this battle against 
the powers of greed and exploitation. 
In order to win this fight we must 
mobilize all women’s organizations 
that are friendly. They furnish the 
leadership among the wives and other 
women members of labor unionists’ 
families and their friends. 

In fact, women’s purchasing power 
is a most effective economic weapon 
in abolishing “chiselers,” sweatshop 
employers and other unfair indus- 
tries. Women can best support the 
cause of collective bargaining by col- 
lective buying. 

By so doing they can, in a large de- 
gree, eliminate child labor and the 
slave labor of women themselves. 

Woman’s refusal to purchase 
cheap foreign-made and unfair do- 
mestic merchandise will do more to 
guarantee American Labor stand- 
ards, established by organized work- 
ers, than any other single action that 
can be taken by Labor Unions. 

We, therefore, frankly appeal to 
the ladies for their help! 
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HE conference in Washington 
Toeerrecn government officials and 

representatives of agricultural 
workers’ unions recently held served 
forcefully to call attention to the ex- 
istence of a relatively new and grow- 
ing trade union movement in this 
neglected field. To use Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace’s words in open- 
ing this conference, agricultural labor 
has been a “no man’s land.” 

Until the beginning of 1933 few 
agricultural trade unions affliated to 
the American Federation of Labor 
existed. Today, however, the back- 
bone of the trade union movement 
among agricultural, cannery, and 
packinghouse workers is found among 


a large number of Federal Labor and 
Local Trade unions directly affiliated 
to the American Federation of Labor. 

Three things should be noted in 
connection with this rapid growth 
which reveal a distinctly new char- 
acter to this recent trade union de- 


velopment. First, these unions are 
located throughout many parts of the 
United States; 19 states besides 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
have one or more such unions. 
Secondly, the type of agricultural 
worker being organized is somewhat 
different from groups organized in 
the past. In general, there are three 
clearly distinguishable types of farm 
labor from the point of view of stead- 
iness of job: The year-round “farm 
hand,” the seasonal or crop worker 
who works four to eight months of 
the year depending on the crop sea- 
son, and third, the truly migratory, 
casual or emergency worker, usually 


employed at harvest times, who 
travels from region to region and 
crop to crop. 

The newer development of trade 
unions has taken place very largely 
among the second type of worker.’ 
Certain characteristics of this type of 
labor have provided a much sounder 
basis for stable trade unions. They 
usually live the year round in some 
nearby town or village; they work on 
a limited range of farms, within a 
radius of 10 to 50 miles, usually re- 
turning at night to their home town. 
Their period of work is longer and 
they depend more completely on their 
farm labor for their cash income than 
the migratory type. 

It must be admitted that no organi- 
zation to speak of has taken place as 
yet among the first type, the year- 
round “farm hand”. Dairy farms 
where such labor is the predominant 
kind remain completely unorganized. 

A third fact to be noted is the con- 
centration of unions in certain crops, 
principally in sugar beet, fruit and 
vegetable, citrus, and cotton. In addi- 
tion, in horticulture (greenhouses, 
nurseries, and mushroom) many local 
unions have been developed. The 
wheat and corn belts are without a 
single bona fide trade union as yet. 


Reasons For This Growth 


Three general factors, besides a 
multitude of special ones, are respon- 


*In a recently published book, “Labor in Agri- 
culture: An International Survey,” by Lady 
Louise E. Howard, the author points out that the 
most successful labor organizational work among 
European agricultural workers has been largely 
in this same type. 
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sible for this recent and rapid de- 
velopment of these trade unions. 
First, the N. R. A., while bluntly 
excluding agricultural workers com- 
pletely from its provisions and pro- 
tective benefits, did have the result 
of arousing and stimulating the rural 
workers generally to a recognition of 
the value of and necessity for trade 
unions. 

Second, and much more important, 
wages, working conditions, and hours 
became so bad under the blows of the 
depression that literally starvation 
levels of living became widespread 
among the millions of farm laborers. 
Daily Wage Without Board 

U.S. Average (8 hours) 

$1.75 
1.29 
1.12 


Year 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1.28 1934 
1.34 1935 


Third, the failure of New Deal 
legislation to give any consideration 
to their problems helped to drive 
home still more sharply their need for 
organization.? This was particularly 
true in the A. A. A. It not only ex- 
cluded agricultural labor from any of 
its benefits but actually worsened their 
conditions very directly and substan- 
tially. Crop reduction brought higher 
prices and benefit checks to farmers. 
But to farm laborers it meant de- 
creased jobs and higher costs of 
living. 

(U. S. Department of Agriculture: Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Crop Reporting Board, 
Crops and Markets. Various dates.) 

* This article does not attempt to describe in 
detail the sins of omission and commission com- 
mitted by the various New Deal legislation so 
far as it affected the agricultural workers. A 


special article on this subject is intended to be 
published on this soon. 
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Even the relief policies, while aid- 
ing some of these workers during the 
off-season months, became a club in 
the hands of local administrators, 
who usually were controlled by local 
agrarian interests. It was used to 
force workers into the fields at any 
wage rate. A dramatic example of 
this was the systematic closing of 
relief rolls and projects throughout 
nineteen states last summer at the 
request of local and county farm 
leaders. 


Wage Labor in Agriculture 


Neither the magnitude nor the 
permanent importance of the problem 
of wage labor in agriculture has been 
widely recognized in this country. 
Federal census figures have been 
inadequate and misleading; profes- 
sional economists have written libra- 
ries full of books on the employer- 
farmer yet hardly a decent pamphlet 
exists on the American farm laborer; 
trained trade unionists have been 
isolated and largely uninformed as to 
the specific character of the problems 
which must be faced and solved in 
this field. 

Some general idea of the impor- 
tance of wage labor in American agri- 
culture can be gleaned from a recent 
study made by Rural Resettlement 
Administration. ‘Excluding those 
engaged in quasi-agricultural occu- 
pations, agricultural workers in 1930 
amounted to 52.6% of all per- 
sons who gained a living out of agri- 
culture. Excluding part-time farmers 
(those working for wages at least 150 
days in the year) they were 49.9% 
of the total. Counting wage workers 
and sharecroppers alone, they were 
33-5 %. Depending therefore on how 
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the term is defined, agricultural work- 
ers constitute from one-third to one- 
half of all persons who made their 
living from agricultural occupa- 
tions.” * 


Wage workers 
Unpaid family labor .... 
Sharecroppers 
Part-time farmers 
or more days of wage 
work a year) 339,207 
(U. S. Federal Census for 1930) 


Contrary to the general impres- 
sion, agricultural labor is not limited 
in its importance to a few regions in 
the United States. It is a problem 
facing the labor movement in nearly 
every state inthe Union. There are, 
of course, certain concentration areas 
and crops in which wage laborers are 
more numerous than in others. The 
following figures from the U. S. Fed- 
eral Census of 1930 indicate these 
by states: 


Proportion of Wage Workers to the 
Total Occupied in Agriculture 

Rhode Island 

California 

Massachusetts 

New Jersey 

Arizona 

Connecticut 


2,732,972 
1,659,792 


Maryland 
Wyoming 


These ten highest states show a 
concentration on the East and West 
Coasts. Similar figures for all the 
states show that in 24 states farm 


*“A Summary and Analysis of Census Data of 
Agricultural Labor,” Wubnig, Horne and Zis- 
kind (Labor Relations Division, Rural Resettle- 
ment Administration, Sept., 1935.) 
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labor constitutes more than 33% of 
the total gainfully employed in agri- 
culture. This excludes sharecrop- 
pers, unpaid family labor, and part- 
time farmers who work for wages. 

A much more significant and useful 
set of figures for the purpose of the 
trade union movement in agriculture 
would be crop figures showing the 
number and distribution of wage 
workers by the major crops. The 
problem of building trade unions 
among the agricultural workers at the 
present time is most fruitfully ap- 
proached by crops. Some crops, such 
as sugar beet, citrus, fruit and veg- 
etables, cotton, can be more easily 
organized and provide a stronger 
basis for stable trade unions than 
such crops as cash grains, dairy 
farms, etc. Unfortunately the Fed- 
eral Census does not give figures on 
agricultural workers by crops. A 
few inadequate studies have been 
made of state and county areas by 
private or local agencies. 

While it is much too early in the 
development of agricultural trade 
unions to lay down any hard and fast 
rules for dividing the mass of agri- 
cultural workers into clearcut unions, 
certain major groupings can be dis- 
tinguished : 


1. Sheep Shearers 
2. Sugar Beet and Sugar Cane 
Field Workers 
3. Fruit and Vegetables Workers 
(Including Citrus) 
. Cotton Field Workers 
. Horticultural Workers (In- 
cluding Greenhouse, Nurs- 
ery, and Mushroom) 
. Dairy Farm Workers 
. Cash Grain Farm Workers 
. Tobacco Field Workers 














9. Livestock Farm Workers 
10. Poultry Farm Workers 


No organization to speak of on 
trade union lines exists in the last five 
groups at the present time. In all of 
the above groupings, it should be 
noted, there is extensive overlapping. 
Even a highly specialized crop like 
sugar beets shows widespread em- 
ployment of field workers in many 
other crops and types of farm labor 
even during the beet season. 


Some Special Factors 


It is impossible to devote space in 
this article to a full discussion of the 
many special problems confronting 
the trade union movement among 
agricultural workers. A few of the 
more important of these should be 
mentioned briefly, however. 

1. Underlying some of the most 
important problems which face us in 
agriculture is seasonality of crops. 
This factor lies at the bottom of the 
three-fold division of agricultural 
workers into (a) the year round 
“hired hand”, (b) the true seasonal 
or crop worker, and (c) the casual, 
migratory or emergency worker. The 
sugar beet industry, citrus industry, 
or cotton industry illustrate this di- 
vision fairly clearly. Depending on 
the type of farming or crop, one or 
another of these three types may pre- 
dominate. In dairy farming the year 
round “hired hand” predominates; in 
sugar beets, the seasonal or crop 
worker is by far the largest group; 
in California fruit and vegetable, the 
migratory or casual predominates. In 
southern New Jersey, tho again a 
fruit and vegetable region, the sea- 
sonal or crop worker predominates. 
This seasonality of agriculture lies 
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at the basis of a second problem 
which must be met if trade unions are 
to be built among agricultural work- 
ers. Most of the new unions are com- 
posed of workers in the second group 
or type. Their period of employ- 
ment ranges from five to seven or 
eight months. During the rest of the 
year, they are totally or nearly totally 
unemployed. This is especially so in 
the more intensive agricultural areas. 

Any successful organizational work 
among these workers must include 
both trade union work and unem- 
ployed work. The union must have a 
double program for serving its mem- 
bers during the season on the job and 
during the off-season months when 
they are unemployed. The union 
must carry out activities around job 
demands during the season and around 
unemployment-relief demands and 
needs during the off-season. Unless 
the trade union does this, it tends to 
collapse and be replaced by some form 
of unemployed organization during 
the months of unemployment. Sim- 
ilarly, the unemployed organization 
which develops during these months 
disintegrates with the opening of the 
seasonal work, the workers move 
into the fields, and a difficult fresh 
start for a trade union has to be un- 
dertaken again. This lesson has been 
learned through bitter experience in 
New Jersey, Florida, and other areas. 

Unemployed organizations cannot 
serve as trade unions, but trade 
unions can and must under these 
circumstances shoulder the burden of 
unemployed work. At the present 
time in many intensive agricultural 
areas, agricultural workers consti- 
tute a majority of the membership of 
many local unemployed organizations. 
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These need to be transformed into 
regular trade unions if any permanent 
gains in the economic position of these 
workers are to be secured. 

2. A second major factor in agri- 
cultural work is the variety and num- 
ber of jobs, crops, and even farms on 
which a single farm laborer will work 
in one season. This fact obviously 
makes it difficult to secure satisfac- 
tory labor contracts between the 
union and the employer. A given 
worker may work for eight to fifteen 
different farmers during a given sea- 
son; moreover these farmers are 
rarely organized to bargain collec- 
tively with the union in a responsible 
manner. Consequently our unions 
face a problem which requires special 
techniques in order to secure union 
agreements and collective contracts. 

3. In agriculture, more than in 


industry, the diverse economic posi- 
tion of the farmers themselves intro- 
duces a third important factor into 
trade union work. The farmer who 
hires labor is the employer of labor; 
most farmers in the United States do 


not hire labor.t* This majority of 
small farmers, “busted” farmers, 
non-commercial farmers have no 
real quarrel with agricultural labor 
unions. On the contrary, one of the 
things which gives the bigger farmer 
a more favorable competitive posi- 
tion is the cheapness of his labor. 
The big grower with his large acre- 
age, his greater mechanization, and 
his extensive use of highly produc- 
tive labor is pushing the small fellow 
te the wall, in part due to the cheap- 
ness of labor. 


“41.8% of the farmers in the United States 
reported hiring some labor in 1929. U. S. Fed- 
eral Census for 1930. 
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Besides cheap labor the bigger 
farmer also obtains many other bene. 
fits and advantages which the small 
farmers cannot secure. These fac. 
tors tend to create a community of 
interest between the non-labor-hiring 
farmer and the farm worker. This 
is especially so today when such large 
numbers of these farmers are on re- 
lief during the winter months along 
with the farm worker. Even the 
small farmer who occasionally hires 
a laborer cannot be classed with the 
permanent and large labor employer. 

Unfortunately, this community of 
interest is not often seen or under- 
stood by the small farmer without 
careful education and acts of concrete 
support to him in his troubles. He 
feels himself to be a farmer like the 
“big fellow”; he is appealed to by the 
big growers in their struggles to 
smash labor organization and to win 
public opinion in rural regions. 

Nonetheless, the development of a 
strong nationwide agricultural trade 
union movement will depend, in part, 
on the ability of the unions to con- 
vince these small farmers where their 
real interests lie. The unions must 
win their support for the laborers. 

In addition to these factors there 
are many others deserving of special 
treatment: the summer migrant from 
the nearby cities who comes into the 
fields to earn “pin money” at any 
rates offered; the extreme racial 
heterogeneity in many regions in 
agriculture; the extensive use of child 
labor and of the family labor system; 
and the dominance in the rural 
regions of the local business class 
over press, pulpit, and school. This 
last group is the responsible initiator 
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of vigilante-ism and _ hooligan-ism 
against unions in the rural regions. 


Importance to Union Movement 


The trade union movement in the 
rural areas has so far just scratched 
the surface. It is, as yet, more a 
promise, than an accomplishment. In 
large part, the agricultural workers 
and related rural groups remain un- 
organized, subject to a wage structure 
and other evils (long hours, child and 
family labor, rural-slum housing con- 
ditions, etc.) which justify a char- 
acterization of American agriculture 
as a national sweatshop industry. 

This unorganized condition among 
at least twenty-five million farm lab- 
orers and sharecroppers and their 
families is a constant threat to the 
industrial and craft workers, both 
rural and urban. Especially is this 
true for those workers already organ- 
ized—the recognized trade unions. 

Agricultural workers provide em- 
ployers in countless industries and 
crafts with a reservoir of starved, 
cheap, and partially employed labor. 
Future organization of craft and in- 
dustrial workers throughout the small 
towns and minor cities of America 
must face this mass of unorganized 
labor as one of its major obstacles. 

Even the existing unions with their 
established union rates so laboriously 
built up by decades of struggle are 
directly endangered by the weakness 
of trade unions in rural areas and 
among these millions of farm and 
semi-agricultural workers. The cheap 
labor of rural towns increasingly at- 
tracts runaway shops and mills as the 
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trade union movement grows in the 
cities. Cheap “apprentices” and 
strike-breakers are widely recruited 
from these groups. 

It is a clearly recognized principle 
that the lowest paid group in industry 
tends to undermine higher rates and 
tends to pull better situated labor 
down to the lower levels. This vast 
mass of unorganized, partially em- 
ployed labor has, without question, a 
wage structure so low as to be a 
nation-wide drag on all rural indus- 
trial rates and even on urban indus- 
trial rates. 

Average wages for agricultural 
labor, even during the short seasonal 
peaks of employment, are ten cents to 
fifteen cents an hour for the United 
States as a whole. Their rates are 
below even the Federal relief project 
rates. It was precisely this fact 
which was most important in causing 
the C. W. A. to be knocked out in 
the spring of 1933. It was precisely 
the lowness of the farm labor wage 
scale which caused rural relief rates 
under the P. W. A. and W. P. A. to 
be set as low as $19.00 a month in 
the rural South. And it is the con- 
stant downward pull of all these fac- 
tors which cuts union wage rates and 
union organization, directly, in the 
rural areas and, indirectly, in the 
urban industries and crafts. 

Whatever assistance and support 
unions can give to developing this new 
union movement among agricultural 
workers will be of direct aid in clear- 
ing away one of the major obstacles 
to their further organization and in 
maintaining their present gains. 
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N THE past a rise in general fac- 
| tory employment has been accom- 
panied by an increase in child 
labor, as the Federal Children’s Bu- 
reau has shown in the chart on page 
495. It will be seen from this that 
the lowest point in employment in 
manufacturing industries was reached 
in 1932 and that 1933 and 1934 
showed marked increases. Child 
labor, instead of turning upward 
however, continued to decrease 
sharply during 1933 and 1934—the 
years when codes provided federal 
restriction on child labor. 

It is not surprising to find a de- 
crease in child employment accom- 
panied by a decrease in industrial in- 
juries to children. Thus, in Cali- 
fornia, the number of injuries to 
employed minors under 18 fell from 
1,713 in 1926-27 to 608 in 1932 
when the depression had cut employ- 
ment to a minimum. In the State of 
New York, between 1929 and the end 
of 1934, according to the Industrial 
Bulletin for October, 1935, “the 
number of accidents declined 28 per 
cent among adults, 41 per cent in the 
19-20 year group, 53 per cent among 
18-year-old employees and 75 per 
cent among working children under 
18 years of age.” This was attri- 
buted to a tendency to give prefer- 
ence to older workers during the de- 
pression, and partly to strengthened 
child labor laws. The figures for 
1932, when employment was at its 
lowest point, and the industrial codes 


had not yet been adopted, and for 
1934 when the codes set 16 years as 
the age limit for full time employ- 
ment and 18 years as the minimum 
for many hazardous occupations, af- 
ford a most interesting comparison. 
In 1932, there were 1,189 minors 
under 18 who were compensated for 
industrial injuries in New York State 
and in 1934 only 581, a reduction of 
$1 per cent. For young people 18, 
Ig and 20 years of age, the 1932 
figure was 5,153, and for 1934, the 
corresponding figure was 4,204, a re- 
duction of only 18 per cent. More- 


over, of the 581 injuries to minors 
under 18, only 48 occurred to chil- 


dren under 16 years of age—a strik- 
ing testimony to the efficacy of the 
code provisions prohibiting general 
employment under 16 years of age. 

In May 1935 the Supreme Court 
in the Schechter case decision ren- 
dered the NRA void, and with it the 
child labor provisions of the hun- 
dreds of industrial codes. 

As early as August, the director of 
the Women’s and Children’s Division 
of the Indiana Industrial Board re- 
ported: “Since the NRA has been 
declared unconstitutional, there has 
been a noticeable increase in the num- 
ber of age certificates and according 
to the accident reports an increase in 
the number of minors employed.” 

Instances of the grave exploita- 
tion of young children, sometimes re- 
sulting in their serious injury, have 
occurred. Members of the staff of 
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the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee early in the summer saw children 
who appeared to be 12, 13, and 14 
years of age at work in three of the 
small family silk mills with which 
Paterson, N. J., abounds. In one mill, 
the smallest children were hustled 
down the fire escape as soon as the 


U. 8. Department of Labor 
Children's Bureau 


visitors appeared. The New Jersey 
Department of Labor later haled 
three of the employers into court. 
The following cases were suffi- 
ciently spectacular to be reported in 
the press. In Flint, Michigan, dur- 
ing the summer of 1935, a boy of 12 
fractured his leg when he fell under 
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the truck of the huckster who had 
hired him and three other boys, one 
of whom was only 11 years of age, 
to hop on and off the truck delivering 
orders. In Houston, Texas, a 13- 
year-old boy complained that he and 
several other boys had been working 
7 days a week, 11 hours a day, at a 
barbecue stand, and that at the end 
of five weeks’ work he received only 
$2.25 in pay; this employer was 
prosecuted and went to jail. 

The Massachusetts Federation of 
Labor reported that a slipper factory 
in Fitchburg, which had been closed 
under the NRA, reopened on a $4-a- 
week basis, with child operatives. 
The certificating officer at the Brook- 
lyn (N. Y.) Boys Vocational school 
stated in March, 1936, that fully 
half of the work permits granted to 
boys under 16 during the current 
school year were for factory employ- 
ment prohibited for this age group 
under the NRA. 

For every case of exploitation 
which comes to light, no one knows 
how many are never reported. It is 
an unavoidable conclusion that chil- 
dren are working at ages and under 
conditions which were not tolerated 
during the two-year period of federal 
control under the codes. Moreover, 
statistics from various states and 
cities show startling increases in the 
number of work permits issued to 
children under 16 since the NRA 
codes ceased to operate. 

In Maryland, the number of cer- 
tificates issued to 14- and 15-year-old 
children for general employment 
from June to December, inclusive, 
was 190 in 1935 as compared with 
II in 1934. 

In New York City, 5229 permits 


for full-time employment were issued 
to children of 14 and 15 during the 
four-month period September to De. 
cember, 1935, as compared with 
1405 in 1934, an increase of nearly 
four fold. Permits issued to 16-year. 
olds on the other hand showed an 
actual decrease. Evidently jobs 
which would have gone to them if 
the codes had remained in force were 
being diverted to younger children. 

In Providence, Rhode Island, 
where work permits are granted only 
to children 15 years of age, the num- 
ber issued from June to December, 
inclusive, was 266 in 1935 as com- 
pared with 40 in 1934. 

Judging by past experience, these 
increases in the employment of chil- 
dren under 16, which can be assumed 
to be mostly in industrial occupations 
which were closed to them under the 
codes, will be accompanied by a rise 
in the number of industrial injuries 
to children. Moreover, since haz- 
ardous employment in several hun- 
dred occupations was prohibited for 
minors between 16 and 18 by codes 
which have now ceased to operate, it 
may be expected that industrial in- 
juries will show an increase in this 
age group likewise. The number of 
industrial accidents to minors under 
18 in a normal pre-depression year is 
estimated in the vicinity of 50,000. 

To take the example of a single 
industry, some 12,000 boys under 18 
were employed in saw and planing 
mills in 1930, according to the Cen- 
sus. In Georgia alone, the National 
Consumers’ League found that 102 
boys under 18 were injured in the 
woodworking industries during 1927 
and 1928, eight of them being 
crippled for life and one, a boy of 17, 
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killed. Ninety-two of these, and all 
but one of those crippled, were boys 
of 16 or 17, to which the Georgia 
child labor law extends no protection 
and upon whose labor it places no re- 
striction. The code for the lumber 
industry prohibited the employment 
of boys under 18 in saw and planing 
mills throughout the country. 

In the absence of nation-wide in- 
dustrial codes, how can the renewal 
of this slaughter of youth, not only 
in saw mills but in coal mines and 
many other dangerous occupations, 
be prevented? Only 15 states have 
any regulations restricting the em- 
ployment of minors 16 and 17 years 
of age in dangerous occupations. If 
the wholesale maiming of boys and 
girls on the threshold of their occu- 
pational life is to be prevented, evi- 
dently it must be by the protective 
arm of the Federal Government. 

The proposed Federal Child La- 
bor Amendment, which gives Con- 
gress authority “to limit, regulate 
and prohibit the labor of persons un- 
der 18 years of age” would enable 
it to do exactly this. When the text 
of the Amendment was being 
drafted, back in 1924, by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee in consultation 
with a lay committee representing 
twenty national organizations, the 
phrase “persons under 18 years of 
age” was chosen instead of a gen- 
eral term such as “children” because 
of the ambiguity of the latter, which 
is construed differently in different 
states. If the Amendment had been 
framed to give Congress power rela- 
tive to the employment only of chil- 
dren under 16, the protection of the 
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16- and 17-year olds from hazardous 
occupations on a nation-wide basis 
would be impossible. 

In view of the seriousness of the 
problem of industrial injuries to 
minors in the 16- and 17-year age 
groups, it appears that the evils of 
child labor cannot be wiped out by 
the single expedient of barring young 
children from all employment, as 
many states already do, but must in- 
clude safeguards against the overly 
hazardous or harmful employment 
of the older boy and girl for whom 
employment in suitable occupations 
may be entirely desirable. This flexi- 
bility the Amendment in its present 
form affords, allowing the Federal 
Government to enact legislation 


which would at once prohibit the 
labor of young children and regulate 
that of older ones. 


During 1935, the Child Labor 


Amendment was ratified by four ad- 
ditional states: Idaho, Indiana, Utah 
and Wyoming. This brings the num- 
ber of ratifications to 24, or two- 
thirds of the total needed to make 
it a part of the Constitution. 


Child Labor Amendment 


“Section 1. The Congress shall 
have power to limit, regulate and 
prohibit the labor of persons under 
eighteen years of age. 

“Section 2. The power of the 
several states is unimpaired by this 
article except that the operation of 
state laws shall be suspended to the 
extent necessary to give effect to 
legislation enacted by the Con- 
gress.” 





CAN BUSINESS PUT THE UNEMPLOYED 
TO WORK? 


lic has been startled by the 

assertion that even when busi- 
ness gets back to normal we shall 
still have a huge army of unem- 
ployed; or, if they are not startled, 
it is high time they were. For we 
cannot believe that our nation, as a 
whole, has sunk to such a state of 
lethargy that those in control are 
willing to accept permanent unem- 
ployment or to plan for public sup- 
port of millions as a permanent 
policy. 

A number of prominent persons— 
people who ought to know—have re- 
cently come out with public state- 
ments that a permanent army of 
unemployed, numbering millions, is 
no longer a mere possibility but a 
certainty. 

If this is true, if business cannot 
or will not put the unemployed to 
work in industry, it is high time we 
recognize the fact and plan accord- 
ingly. To test this prediction, we 
must turn to statistics, the record of 
experience by which we may gauge 
the future. 

When depression reached its bot- 
tom in March 1933, 11,342,000 of 
those who had jobs in 1929 had been 
laid off and business had fallen 41.6 
per cent below normal. Now that 
business has turned the corner and 
progressed quite a distance along the 
upward path, we may well ask—Are 
employers reemploying their workers 
fast enough to give back the jobs lost 
in depression by the time business 
again reaches normal? 


Ftc as the American pub- 
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The graph on page 499 answers 
these questions. 


In this graph, the bottom line rep. 
resents the condition of business and 
employment in March 1933; the top 
line represents normal. For employ- 
ment, the American Federation of 
Labor estimates are used; for busi- 
ness, The Annalist index. “Normai” 
employment should mean a job for 
everyone who wants one. Since in- 
dustry came nearer to this ideal in 
1929 than any other recent year, 
figures for 1929 are used for normal 
employment. The space between the 
bottom and top lines of the graph 
represents the distance to be regained 
from depression bottom back to nor- 
mal. The columns show the distance 
traveled by business and employment 
on given dates. 

The following stages are impor- 
tant: (1) By October 1933, which 
marks the end of the NRA drive 
for reemployment, employment had 
made greater progress than business. 
Employment had progressed 37 per- 
cent of the way to normal, business 
only 33 per cent. (2) After this 
first reemployment drive, however, 
employment began to lose ground. 
As long as we had NRA the loss was 
not serious. Averages for 1934 show 
that employment had traveled 36 per 
cent and business 39 per cent of the 
way back to normal. This repre- 
sents for employment a slight drop 
since October 1933. (3) In 1935, 
employment began to lose ground 
seriously, most of the loss occurring 
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after the end of NRA. Averages 
for the year show that business had 
traveled 61.5 per cent of the distance 
to normal, employment only 42.7 
per cent. (4) By March 1936, 
the latest figure available, the un- 
balance was still worse: business, 
71.6 per cent; employment 46.4 per 
cent." 

That is, the three years of recov- 
ery have brought business almost 
three quarters of the way back to 
normal, but more than half the de- 
pression unemployed are still with- 
out jobs. 





* The Business Index is adjusted for seasonal 
change; the employment figure is not so adjusted. 
Accounting for the seasonal in employment 
would make only a slight difference. 
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Putting these percentages in terms 
of figures: By 1935, we were short 
by 2,137,000 jobs of the remploy- 
ment which business should have ac- 
complished if it is to put the depres- 
sion unemployed to work by the time 
it reaches normal. By March 1936 
the shortage was 2,853,000 jobs. 

The failure of reemployment to 
keep pace with business can be ac- 
counted for (1) by labor-saving ma- 
chinery and methods installed during 
depression, and (2) by lengthening 
of hours since the NRA. 

These lost jobs, however, number- 
ing nearly three million, are only 
part of the story; a grim enough 
part indeed, but not nearly so omi- 
nous as the whole. 
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Since 1929, 4,246,000 young per- 
sons, seeking work for the first time, 
have been added to the American 
army of workers. This means that 
4,197,000 new jobs are needed. Also 
we must not forget the 1,864,000 
who wanted work and could not find 
it in 1929. Summing up then, we 
may express today’s job shortage as 
follows: 


Job Shortage, 1936 


Carried over from 1929 1,864,000 
Increase in work seekers since 1929.. 4,246,000 
Employment lag during recovery.... 2,853,000 


Total job shortage 8,963,000 


These figures indicate that even 
when business gets back to normal 
we shall still have more than 8,963,- 
000 unemployed. Of the total 12,- 
184,000 unemployed in March 1936, 
it is reasonable to expect that return 
to normal business could reemploy 
about 3,300,000, leaving 8,900,000 
still without work. 

Business may of course be expected 
to rise above normal, as it did in 
1929, but unless it is sustained by 
far greater workers’ buying power, 
the rise will be short lived as it was 
then, and we may expect a collapse 
to follow. Unless the rise greatly 
exceeds 1929 it could not create over 
2,000,000 or at most 3,000,000 more 
jobs. Meanwhile, the number seek- 
ing work will increase at the rate of 
500,000 to 600,000 a year, and ma- 
chines will continue to replace work- 
ers faster than are being reemployed. 


Clearly then we must recognize at 
once that even when we reach our 
coveted prosperity, with business well 
above normal, we shall probably 
have at least 6,000,000 unemployed 
to provide for. Their exact number 
cannot be ascertained merely by 
drawing conclusions from past expe- 
rience, but there is no escaping the 
fact that we may count on a perma- 
nent unemployed army of many mil- 
lions. So swift is the replacement 
of man power by machines today! 

How are these millions to find 
food to eat and keep a roof over 
their heads? Shall they be perma- 
nent public charges, forever beggars 
at America’s dinner table, living on 
a mere pittance when we are equip- 
ped to give them jobs in industry and 
a comfort level of living?? Know- 
ing the spirit of the American people, 
we predict that not for long will they 
submit, in millions, to such a lot. 

It is interesting that today private 
industry is giving work to only 6 
out of every 10 wage and salaried 
workers. Of the remaining 4, 2 are 
employed by the government, either 
in PWA and emergency jobs or as 
part of its normal work force, and 
the other 2 are unemployed. 

Business is not putting the unem- 
ployed to work and from all appear- 
ances it cannot be expected ever again 
to do so if left to its own initiative. 

What is the answer? 


*See Monthly Survey of Business for April, 
1936. 
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POOLED FUND OR EMPLOYER RESERVE 


NE of the most controversial is- 
sues arising under unemploy- 
ment compensation laws is the 

question as to whether a pooled fund 
plan or employer reserve accounts 
should be adopted. At the outset, 
therefore, it is essential to consider 
the underlying purpose for which un- 
employment compensation legislation 
is enacted. 

It is recognized that this legisla- 
tion can not prevent tremendous 
losses to wage earners and to our 
economy as a whole as a result of un- 
employment. It is also recognized 
that over protracted periods of low 
industrial activity the need for relief 
will not be taken care of through un- 
employment benefits. Under the pro- 
gram which we are seeking to estab- 
lish, it is expected that unemployed 
workers within the scope of the Law 
will receive benefits which will enable 
them to support their families for a 
number of weeks. It is the purpose 
of unemployment compensation laws 
to minimize the hazards of unemploy- 
ment. The right to benefits under 
the plan will enable millions of work- 
ers to tide over periods of temporary 
unemployment and to make at least 
partial adjustment to shifts in our 
industrial system. Furthermore, the 
unemployed worker will not be forced 
to apply immediately to charity at ir- 
reparable loss to character and mor- 
ale. He will in his own right draw 
that compensation which has accrued 
in his favor during his period of em- 
ployment. 

After reaching the conclusion that 
the purpose of unemployment com- 


pensation is to minimize the hazards 
of unemployment, the next step in de- 
termining whether the pooled fund or 
employer reserve accounts are to be 
recommended must be to ascertain 
just what is meant by these alterna- 
tives. The following definitions are 
set forth in the text of the Social Se- 
curity Act: 


“The term ‘reserve account’ 
means a separate account in an un- 
employment fund, with respect to 
an employer or group of employ- 
ers, from which compensation is 
payable only with respect to the 
unemployment of individuals who 
were in the employ of such em- 
ployer, or of one of the employers 
comprising the group. 

“The term ‘pooled fund’ means 
an unemployment fund or any part 
thereof in which all contributions 
are mingled and undivided, and 
from which compensation is pay- 
able to all eligible individuals, ex- 
cept that to individuals last em- 
ployed by employers with respect 
to whom reserve accounts are 
maintained by the State Agency, it 
is payable only when such accounts 
are exhausted.” 


After an analysis of these two defi- 
nitions is it necessary to look further 
to see why the reserve account fails 
to effectuate the purpose of this legis- 
lation? From reserve accounts, “‘com- 
pensation is payable only with respect 
to the unemployment of individuals 
who were in the employ” of one of 
the employers for whom the account 
is established. In the case of the 
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pooled fund, compensation is payable 
to all employees except that in the 
case of employees under reserve ac- 
counts, “it is payable only when such 
accounts are exhausted.” In other 
words: “What’s yours’ is mine and 
what’s mine is my own.” 

In discussion of the basis for un- 
employment compensation laws three 
of the principle questions which gen- 
erally arise are as follows: 

1. Should unemployment compen- 
sation be based on fundamental in- 
surance principles? 

2. Should employers 


and em- 


ployees in more favorably situated 
industries and enterprises be required 
to participate in protection for work- 
ers in enterprises and industries less 
favorably situated? 

3. Is the pooled fund plan uncon- 


stitutional ? 


Those who favor the pooled fund 
plan for unemployment compensation 
point to the fact that all successful 
insurance systems involve the pool- 
ing of risks. In reply to this state- 
ment it is sometimes said that unem- 
ployment compensation is not truly 
insurance because there is no ac- 
tuarial basis for the program. It is 
not essential to determine whether 
unemployment compensation is tech- 
nically “insurance.” It is, however, 
extremely important to recognize that 
this very lack of actuarial data con- 
stitutes one of the outstanding argu- 
ments for the pooled fund plan. We 
do not have facts on the basis of 
which a sound reserve account plan 
can be devised. 

With constant changes in the im- 
portance of our various industries 
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and constant shifts in the techniques 
of production, we .will never have 
sufficient facts to permit of the estab. 
lishment of unemployment insurance 
on a truly actuarial basis. The safest 
course to pursue is the pooled fund 
which gives the broadest possible 
coverage and therefore presents the 
greatest likelihood that funds will be 
available to deal with any unemploy- 
ment situation that may arise. 

If it is recognized that the great- 
est possibility of security is to be 
realized under the pooled fund plan 
there is no necessity of considering 
in any detail statements to the effect 
that the favorably situated employer 
should not be required to be respon- 
sible for more than his own employees 
or that where contributions have been 
made with respect to the employment 
of a particular wage earner, he would 
be reluctant to have those contribu- 
tions paid out in benefits to another 
worker, The employer who is for- 
tunately situated today may find to- 
morrow that his fortunes have 
changed. Furthermore, it must be 
borne in mind that our program is for 
the purpose of protecting all wage 
earners. Consequently, even where 
a particular enterprise or industry 
continues over a long period of time 
to show a relatively good employment 
record, it is still necessary that this 
enterprise or industry contribute its 
share toward unemployment benefits. 

In conclusion it may be said that 
the extent to which successful opera- 
tions of one industry may affect ad- 
versely operations in another industry 
is one reason why the employment 
record should not be the sole cri- 
terion of contribution rates. 
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In reply to the contention that the 
wage earner would resent having his 
benefits accrue to some other worker 
it need only be said that Labor recog- 
nizes unemployment compensation as 
a broad social program, the purpose 
of which is to minimize the hazards 
of unemployment. Labor recognizes 
generally that in this program there 
is a community of interest which re- 
quires that wherever possible bene- 
fits be made available to him who is 
in the greatest need. 

During recent months many ob- 
jections have been raised to the 
pooled fund plan on the ground that 
it was not constitutional. In support 
of this, reference has been made to 
the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Alton Railroad Company case 
holding the Railroad Retirement Act 


unconstitutional. Claims that the 
pooled fund plan is not constitutional 
became more frequent and more aud- 
ible with the filing of suits under the 
New York state law by two compa- 
nies. Those suits have now been de- 
termined. On April 15th the Court 
of Appeals of New York, the highest 
state court, upheld the constitution- 
ality of the New York law which is 
based upon the pooled fund principle. 
Chief Judge Crane in the opinion of 
the Court stated: 


“We can find nothing in the act 
itself which is so arbitrary or un- 
reasonable as to show that it de- 
prives any employer of his prop- 
erty without due process of law or 
denies to him the equal protection 
of the law.” 


JONQUIL AND STAR 


What star, I wonder, waited for the birth 
Of this most brief and golden star of earth— 


Waited the long and empty aeons through, 
Lonely and golden in its field of blue, 


Searching the meadowed earth each blossomy spring 
For this one golden and expected thing 


That thrusts the grass aside in lifting up 
A soul that is a golden, empty cup 


Lifted to what far-gazing, faithful star, 
Among the golden millions that there are? 


—Davit Morton. 
Commonweal. 





UNION—PUERTO RICO’S FIRST NEED 


HE establishment of a training 

center for workers’ education 

teachers under the able super- 
vision of Mr. M. W. Royse in Puerto 
Rico started a new trend of thought 
among workers, teachers and friends 
of labor. They saw in this kind of 
education great possibilities of help 
for the masses of the workers. For 
years organized labor in Puerto Rico 
has had a hard struggle. Puerto 
Rican workers need understanding of 
their particular economic problems, 
of their legal protection under exist- 
ing labor laws, of their civic duties. 
Because for many years they have 
been mercilessly exploited, they are 
filled with hopelessness and have no 
way of knowing how to clear their 
vision. They need awakening, awak- 
ening through workers’ education. 

Teachers who were to be engaged 
for this work, formed a voluntary 
workers education center under the 
Department of Labor, another group 
under the Atheneum has formed a 
“Popular Institute of Free Educa- 
tion” and University students with 
progressive ideas are planning to 
establish a “Popular University.” 
But educational work cannot be main- 
tained without funds. 

A bill was also introduced in the 
Legislature of Puerto Rico with the 
endorsement of the Commissioner of 
Labor which called for the creation 
of a Bureau of Social and Cultural 
Advancement of the Worker under 
the Department of Labor, authoriz- 
ing workers’ classes in rural and urban 
zones for instruction of workers in 
economics, government, sociology, co- 


operatives, labor legislation and other 
matters of social interest. The Bu- 
reau would also collect statistics 
and publish information with regard 
to the educational progress of the 
workers. The bill asked for an ap. 
propriation of $55,500 which would 
be used to pay salaries to 46 people, 
traveling expenses, office supplies, 
printing, etc. As stated by the Com. 
missioner of Labor he and the labor 
movement of Puerto Rico feel there 
is not much hope that the bill will 
go through and therefore they insist 
that this service should be paid from 
the Federal grant as it has been done 
in the States. 

In a letter to the Needle Workers 
Union in answer to their plea for the 
continuation of workers’ education 
classes, Dr. Ernest H. Gruening, Di- 
rector of the Puerto Rico Reconstruc- 
tion Administration, says: 


“While I agree that there is a 
great need of education among the 
working women, I feel that even 
more important than the under- 
standing of the machinery of gov- 
ernment is the knowedge of the 
essentials of health problems, ma- 
ternal care, family budget and 
home economics.” 


Although the workers agree that 
health education plays an important 
role in the workers’ life, they point 
out that family budgets and home 
economics have no place in the work- 
ers’ curriculum while the miserable 
wages they receive will not permit 
them to use this education effectively. 
Therefore they ask for workers’ edu- 
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cation that will enable them to have 
the means to get a higher standard 
of living. 

Governor Blanton Winship in his 
report for the year 1935 says: 
“Wages for labor in Puerto Rico con- 
tinue to be too low. The details 
given in the annual report of the 
Commissioner of Labor show that 
out of 70,395 workers included in his 
investigations, 38,097 or about 54% 
received wages of about ten cents per 
hour and under. This means that 


under a standard of eight hours a day 
for six days, 54% of the workers are 
receiving less than 88 cents a day and 


Hours 
Per 


Construction Work 
Coffee Plantations 
Coffee Plantations 
Fruit Plantations 
Fruit Plantations 
Fruit Packing 
Fruit Packing (Women) 
Furniture 
Hat Makers 


(Women) 


(Women) 


(Men) 


Hat Makers (Women) 
Children’s Garments 
Children’s Garments (Women) 
Handkerchiefs and Table Linen 
Handkerchiefs and Table Linen 
Women’s Underwear 


Women’s Underwear (Women) 
Men’s Clothing 
Men’s Clothing (Women) 
Miscellaneous Needlework 
Miscellaneous Needlework (Women) 
Sugar Cane Plantations 
Sugar Cane Plantations 
Sugar Manufacture 
Sugar Manufacture 
Tobacco Plantation 
Tobacco Plantation (Women) 
Tobacco Stripping 

Tobacco Stripping (Women) 
Cigar Making 

Cigar Making (Women) 
Transportation (Men) 


(Women) 


(Women) 


Longshoremen ...cccccccccccccccccess 


rere 
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less than $5.28 a week. Most of 
them are men with families. On the 
other hand the higher the per hour 
earnings, the smaller the number of 
employees receiving such wages. 
Thus, 22,152 workers or about 31% 
received wages of from 11 to 20 cents 
per hour, while 7,388 or about 10% 
received wages of from 22 to 40 
cents per hour and only 1,090 or 
about 1% received wages of from 
40 cents or more per hour.” 

An investigation conducted by the 
Commissioner of Labor throws the 
following information on the various 
trades throughout the Island: 


Hourly Wages 


13 cents and less than 14 
5 cents and less than 6 
Less than 5 cents 
6 cents and less than 7 
Less than 5 cents, 5 cents and 6 cents 

-9 cents and less than 10 
5 cents and less than 6 
Less than 5 cents 

- 22 cents and less than 24 
24 cents and less than 26 
24 cents and less than 26 
10 cents and less than 11 
7 cents and less than 8 

. Less than 5 cents 
6 cents and less than 7 
8 cents and less than 8 
10 cents and less than 11 
20 cents and less than 22 
Less than 5 cents 


iinpenecmn Ge - 11 cents and less than 12 


15 cents and less than 16 
Less than 5 cents 
7 cents and less than 8 
10 cents and less than 11 
8 cents and less than 9 
+7 cents and less than 8 
-12 cents and less than 13 
Less than 5 cents 
-Less than 5 cents 
8 cents and less than 9 
-6 cents and less than 7 
22 cents and less than 24 
20 cents and less than 22 
8 cents and less than 9 


ieesisete’ 30 cents and less than 32 
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In regard to the housing situation 
in the Island, Rev. R. A. McGowan 
of the Social Action Department of 
the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, in his report written last year 
on “The Church and the Reconstruc- 
tion of Puerto Rico”, says: “The 
housing of the vast majority of the 
people, city and country, is so far be- 
low the requirements of health and 
morality as to justify calling their 
houses stables unfit for beasts.” 

There are those who emphasize 
that Puerto Rican workers can not 
remedy their conditions because of 
over-population. To these, the best 
answer that can be given, is the an- 
swer that Father McGowan gave in 
his report. He says: 

“Puerto Rico has a huge and ter- 
rible poverty both in city and coun- 
try. It is idle to speak of it as a 
It is a 


problem of over-population. 
problem in gross under-production, 
gross maldistribution, gross disor- 
ganization and gross governmental 
negligence. It is a problem in human 
injustice.” 


Reconstruction Administration 


In the formulation of plans in ac- 
cordance with the AAA for applying 
the Jones-Costigan Act for regulat- 
inging sugar production, the Puerto 
Rican Policy Commission, created 
under the direction of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, thought that the gen- 
eral economic conditions of the Island 
should be taken into consideration. 
A plan of reconstruction for perma- 
nent improvement of the people of 
Puerto Rico was devised to use prac- 
tically the entire amount of incomes 
($43,000,000) derived from the 
sugar processing tax and the alloca- 
tions of money granted by the Pres- 
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ident, for this plan which would 
afford benefits for all the people. [t 
is with this broader social object in 
view that the Puerto Rico Policy 
Commission prepared the plan. The 
plan proposes, among other things, to 
acquire lands; to acquire and operate 
sugar centrals; to retire cane-growing 
from marginal lands and dispose of 
them in small subsistence farms to be 
given the workers left without em- 
ployment; to share the incomes from 
the operation of sugar centrals with 
the workers in equitable proportions; 
to establish through the operation of 
sugar centrals a yardstick which 
eventually would compel similar 
treatment to farmers and workers; to 
use the profits derived from the pub- 
lic centrals for further rehabilitation 
work; to construct adequate housing 
accommodations for the new farmers, 
and, as far as possible, for the work- 
ers in the public centrals, and, finally, 
to provide for adequate agricultural 
education for 16,000 workers who 
would settle on the subsistence farms. 

Regarding the welfare of laborers, 
the following clause was inserted: 

“That labor will be given protec- 
tion in Puerto Rico as part of a com- 
prehensive plan by means of which 
the President will apply a large 
amount of the processing taxes for 
the benefit of the general agriculture 
of the Island.” 

The phrase “for the benefit of the 
general agriculture of the Island” 
has obscured the one ““That labor will 
be given protection in Puerto Rico.” 

The Puerto Rican workers, as rep- 
resented by the Free Federation of 
Workingmen of Puerto Rico have 
tried time and again to be heard when 
these plans affecting workers have 
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been developed in the Puerto Rican 
Reconstruction Administration. How- 
ever, at no time have the represent- 
atives of organized labor of Puerto 
Rico, as an organized entity, or as 
one of the many agencies of social- 
economic nature or even as individ- 
uals, been given the opportunity to 
set forth their points of view on ques- 
tions that affect them, such as wage 
rates, conditions of employment, and 
construction of homes for workers. 
This is the case in the plans drawn 
for the coffee, fruit, sugar cane and 
tobacco workers, which will be in 
effect for 20 to 30 years, and no mat- 
ter what advance in prices may be 
obtained for these products in the 
market, there is no provision for 
changing the workers’ wage. 

The plan for the coffee zones 
serves as a basis for all the rest and 
calls for: 

Grouping together all agricultural 
laborers, selected by the owners of the 
coffee plantations, who shall be paid 
sixty cents a day from the reconstruc- 
tion funds. 

Due to the general protest raised 
by labor because of such a minimum 
rate, an Executive Order of the 
P. R. R. A. established the following 
scale: 


Minimum Maximum 
Per Day Per Day 


0.75 
1.50 
3-50 


Classification 
of Labor 
Unskilled 
Intermediate 
Skilled 


The maximum working hours in 
coffee projects, Division of Rural Re- 
habilitation are eight a day and one 
hundred and sixty hours a month. 


Under this selective basis, the 
owner of a coffee plantation may re- 
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ject laborers without explanation. It 
is also provided in the plan that the 
owners of the coffee plantations who 
accept the plan, shall cede ten “cuer- 
das” or land, for which an assessed 
price shall be agreed upon by both 
parties, i. e., the owners of the coffee 
plantations and the reconstruction 
officials, The land will be divided 
into farms of three “cuerdas,” pro- 
vided with domestic animals, farm 
implements and a house, which shall 
be paid for by the purchaser from 
the wages he may earn, that is, the 
greater part of the 60c paid him per 
day. If for any reason he, the 
worker, fails to comply with the terms 
specified—that will be sufficient cause 
for losing the parcel of land with 
everything that he has paid. The 
farm is not an independent instru- 
ment, but is conditioned on the work 
of the coffee plantation. Under such 
conditions a year’s work is assured 
to all those selected. 

Under such a system the worker 
will find it hard to be free and the 
owner of the plantation is converted 
into a feudal lord. 

The wage rates fixed for workers 
in the arts and trades engaged in pub- 
lic works are classified into § cate- 
gories under a system of monthly 
wages which fluctuates from $49.40 
to $80.60 that is from $1.64 to $2.68 
and a fraction per day. Helpers will 
be paid from $39.00 to $54.60 per 
month, or a daily wage of $1.30 to 
$1.64 and a fraction. Ordinary la- 
borers are classified according to risk 
and skill from $26.00 to $39.00 a 
month, equal to 86 cents and a frac- 
tion to $1.30 per day. 

The Free Federation of Working- 


men of Puerto Rico has protested 
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publicly against the wage rates. The 
Federation has further demanded 
representation in the Puerto Rican 
Reconstruction Administration when 
conditions of labor are under consid- 
eration, The reply was that as the 
labor organization does not represent 
all of the workers, it is not considered 
proper to grant such representation. 
Yet, the Federation represents 100,- 
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000 workers, of whom eighty per cent 
are agricultural workers. 

If the Puerto Rico Reconstruction 
Administration is to work out some 
policies for the welfare of all the 
people of the Island it should be 
guided by a council in which the con. 
stituted governmental authorities of 
the Island, labor and employers 
should be represented. 


PRELUDE 


Silence and sleep and death hold stirless sway 
Over dim fields and hedgerows stark and chill ; 
Under the toneless sky, the winds are still,— 

The winds that tease, the winds that toss and play. 

The earth lies fixed and featureless and gray: 

On the shorn lowland and the sodden hill 
Winter has worked his unrelenting will, 
And from the victim turns his face away. 


Silence and sleep and death. . . . What fluttering 
Was that upon the bough? Hark! Did I hear 
A flurry of glad wings? Liquid and clear, 
A bird-note’s silver fall? What is this trail 
Beneath dead leaves of blossoms pink and frail? 
Dead earth, dead heart, this is not death but spring! 


ELEANOR DOWNING. 








LABOR DISPLACEMENT IN GAS 


PRODUCTION 


James NELSON 


Executive Secretary, National Council of Federal Labor Unions in the Gas and By-Product 
Coke Industries 


Te gas utilities in the Boston 


area are petitioning the Massa- 
chusetts Public Utilities Com- 
mission to cease operations of the 
Cambridge Gas plant and supply 
their consumers from the Central 
plant at Everett, which is a coke oven 
plant. This petition requests the De- 
partment of Public Utilities to ap- 
prove contracts for the sale of gas by 
the Boston Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany to the Cambridge Gas Light 
Company. The approval of these 
contracts by the Department of Pub- 
lic Utilities would open the way for 
other contracts not subject to the ju- 
risdiction of the Department. These 
other contracts provide for the sale 
by the New England Coal and Coke 
Company of coal and coke to the 
New Bedford Gas and Edison Light 
Company, the sale of coke by the 
New England Coal and Coke Com- 
pany to the Worcester Gas Light 
Company and the Cambridge Gas 
Light Company, and the purchase of 
the stock of the Dedham and Hyde 
Park Company from the New Eng- 
land Gas and Electric Association by 
the Massachusetts Gas Companies. 
This petition for approval of these 
gas sale contracts is the second at- 
tempt within a period of eighteen 
months; the first application being 
denied by the Department of Public 
Utilities in October, 1934. What 
were the reasons given at that time 
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by the Department of Public Utili- 
ties for disapproval? Very briefly, 
they can be understood by reading a 
part of the opinion delivered in 
March, 1935 (Mass. D. P. U. 
4852), which is as follows: 


“The Massachusetts Gas Com- 
panies (the production of gas 
agency selling 96 percent of the 
Boston Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany’s load, and also the holding 
company for the Boston Consoli- 
dated Company) is not under the 
jurisdiction of this Department. 
With the Boston company so de- 
pendent upon it for gas and the 
price to be paid by it so fixed, the 
approval of the contracts in their 
present form might be a cause of 
embarrassment in the future deter- 
mination of the rates to be charged 
by the Boston company. 

“With these considerations in 
mind, we are of the opinion that 
we should not approve the con- 
tracts unless it is clearly proven 
that benefits to the consumers will 
be derived therefrom and that no 
burdens will be imposed upon the 
customers of the Boston Company 
thereby.” 


The hearings before the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Public Util- 
ities, beginning April 22, 1936, mark 
the second attempt by these compa- 
nies to gain approval of the gas con- 
tracts in question. 
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The principal argument in favor 
of this shift in operations would 
seem to be the very real possibility 
of a substantial improvement in earn- 
ings for the Boston Consolidated 
Gas Company which would permit 
the payment of substantially in- 
creased dividends to those who hold 
securities directly or indirectly in 
companies producing gas for distri- 
bution in the Boston area. In this 
connection it should be pointed out 
that one of the principal reasons ad- 
vanced by the operators for closing 
down the Cambridge Gas Light Com- 
pany is that cost of putting this prop- 
erty in shape so that operations can 
be carried on in an efficient manner 
is prohibitive. Because management 
has failed to maintain their property 
in sound operating condition, turning 


over a disproportionate share of the 
proceeds to the securities holders, it 
is now their contention that the prop- 
erty must be abandoned and that the 
workers, many of whom have given 
the best part of their lives in the 
service of this company, must be 


ejected. It is maintained by the op- 
erators that employment opportuni- 
ties will be available to approxi- 
mately half of the 160 workers who 
are to be displaced. Furthermore, 
it has been tentatively agreed that 
for those workers who are not suc- 
cessful in obtaining prompt reem- 
ployment, a dismissal wage will be 
paid equal to full time earnings for 
one year. No guarantee, however, 
is given that men displaced will ob- 
tain reemployment in the type of 
work for which they are now fitted. 
While a dismissal wage for one year 
should help those who do not obtain 
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immediate reemployment to locate 
themselves in a steady job, there js 
every reason to expect that many of 
the men laid off by the shutting down 
of the Cambridge Gas Light Com. 
pany would never again be able to 
obtain employment which could be 
considered as anything like a per. 
manent job. 

The problem presented in this 
case is not a local problem. A sim. 
ilar step is already threatened in the 
Philadelphia area and within the 
near future, it is to be expected that 
there will be a general trend toward 
the centralization of the production 
of gas in all large centers with result- 
ing displacement of workers now em- 
ployed. Because of the significance 
of this development to all employees 
in the manufactured gas industry and 
because of the urgency of the prob- 
lem which already has arisen in the 
Boston area, the National Council of 
Gas and By-Product Coke Workers 
is bending every effort to secure an 
equitable disposition of the matter. 
It is their proposal that the least that 
can be done would be to establish 
a joint committee of labor and man- 
agement to study the proposal which 
has been made by the Boston Con- 
solidated Gas Company and deter- 
mine what action should be taken on 
this proposal in the interests of all 
parties involved. Up to the present 
time in the hearings which have been 
held before the Labor Commisioner 
of Massachusetts, the operators have 
been unwilling to agree to such a 
plan. 

As has been pointed out above, the 
adoption of this program would 
mean the displacement of approxi- 
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mately 160 workers. So far as the 
public is concerned, no reduction in 
rates is anticipated. From the finan- 
cial angle, we find three principal 
factors. In the first place, turning 
over the present gas load of the 
Cambridge Gas Light Company to 
the Boston Consolidated Gas Light 
Company will mean a substantial in- 
crease in demand for the gas pro- 
duced by the Consolidated Gas. This 
will be produced with no significant 
outlay for additional plant or equip- 
ment. No material increase in em- 
ployment is anticipated. It will 
mean, however, that the Boston Con- 
solidated Gas Company has a much 
larger volume of production over 
which to distribute interest charges, 
overhead costs, etc. Consequently, 


with no increase in rates, the earn- 
ings of the company will be very 


much improved. 

In the second place, it is to be 
noted that the proposal is to include 
the sale of the Dedham and Hyde 
Park Company to the Boston Con- 
solidated Company for cash and ne- 
gotiable securities. It is estimated 
that a straight profit of $500,000 
will accrue to the Cambridge Gas 
Company through this transaction. 

A third reason why the shutting 
down of the Cambridge Gas Light 
Company is an issue of such impor- 
tance to management is because it is 
planned to re-open the blast furnace, 
a subsidiary of the Massachusetts 
Gas Company, this Spring. This will 
necessitate the production of 3,500 
tons of coke per week. Without the 
proposed shift in operations, there 
would be no adequate market for the 
gas produced in the manufacture of 
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this coke. The Cambridge custom- 
ers of the Cambridge Gas Light 
Company, however, would furnish a 
good market for a large share of this 
production. 

At the present time, there is no 
way of knowing what disposition will 
be made of the proposal that the 
Cambridge Gas Light Company be 
closed down and that approximately 
160 workers be displaced. The prob- 
lem, however, is a very real one not 
only in the gas industry of Greater 
Boston but in the gas industry 
througout the country and, in fact, 
in many of our important industries. 
Can we justify shifts in productive 
operations which mean increased un- 
employment among wage earners, no 
important benefit to the consuming 
public as measured by improved qual- 
ity or lower costs and where the only 
benefits to be derived are those which 
would accrue to those holding secur- 
ities in the industry or in the indus- 
tries involved. 

It is the proposal of the National 
Council of Gas and By-Product Coke 
Workers that their problem should 
be submitted to a joint committee 
which would submit its recommenda- 
tions after a careful study of all fac- 
tors involved. Where workers have 
not gained a position of recognition 
which will entitle them to a voice in 
such major industrial changes, they 
have no choice but to submit to the 
adverse effects of policies which are 
determined by those whose primary 
concern is to increase for stock hold- 
ers their share of our national pro- 
duction. 

The centralization of gas produc- 
tion is a matter of vital concern to 
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the workers immediately involved 
and also to the community. Further- 
more, if this petition were granted in 
the Boston area there would be great 
danger of the establishment of a 
precedent which would affect directly 
other groups of workers and other 
communities in the near future. Such 
a step means not merely the shutting 
down of a plant. It means the de- 
struction of the institutional life of 
a trade union. When men have 
banded themselves together to pro- 
mote their mutual economic and 
social well-being, they certainly are 
entitled to the same solicitous con- 
siderations as usually are accorded 
to the corporate rights of capital. 
The trend toward the consolida- 
tion of railroads under the Railroad 
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Transportation Act has focused at. 
tention on the need for adequate dis. 
missal wage legislation in this field, 
Proposals covering such legislation 
for organized railroad workers ep. 
gaged in interstate commerce are jn. 
cluded in the Wheeler-Crosser Bill, 
The trend toward centralization of 
production in industry raises a simi. 
lar problem. What steps are to be 
taken by Labor and our legislatures 
to find a partial solution for this 
problem through adequate dismissal 
wage legislation in industry? The 
British Electric Supply Act of 1926, 
which includes some of the provisions 
now appearing in the Wheeler. 
Crosser Bill, furnishes for us a pat. 
tern which should be of very real 
assistance, 


THE FIRST VIOLET 


“Pardon, little stranger, 
Have you lost your way?” 
(Never princess so forlorn, 
Gold and purple gay.) 


“Oh, sir, you are kindly met”— 
(What tears were in her eyes!) 

“IT must have tumbled out of bed 
Last night in paradise.” 


—SisTER Mary Louts. 





THE I. L.0. MONTH BY MONTH 


News and Views of the Programs of the 
International Labor Organization 


SMITH SIMPSON 


World Unemployment 


Ts I. L. O.’s quarterly report 


on world unemployment has been 
issued. The decrease of unem- 
ployment throughout the world shown 
by the I. L. O. annual report for 1935, 
has continued through the first quar- 
ter of 1936; but the decrease remains 
slight in most of the 28 countries for 
which figures are reported. Italy re- 
fused to supply figures for the quarter, 
it being understood in Geneva that the 
refusal was intended as a reprisal 
against sanctions imposed upon Italy 
by the League of Nations,’ although 
the I. L. O. had nothing to do with the 
imposition of sanctions and is an au- 
tonomous section of the League. This 
means that the figures for this quarter 
are not strictly comparable with the 
figures for the same quarter of last 
year. However, excluding the Ital- 
ian figures altogether, the figures of 
unemployment for last year were ap- 
proximately 22,700,000 and those 
for this year are approximately 21,- 
700,000. This shows that the efforts 
all over the world, both national and 
international, have not been highly 
successful in reaching the causes of 
unemployment and substantially re- 
ducing the huge total of men without 
jobs, 
Great Britain and Germany report 
for the quarter decreases in unemploy- 
ment of 260,000 and 487,000, respec- 


* New York Times, April 5, 1936, I, 39:1. 


tively, which decreases in both coun- 
tries is due in part to increased activity 
in armament manufacturing. France 
reported a decrease of only 16,000 
for the quarter. Czechoslovakia re- 
ported a rising unemployment. With 
a total of 860,000 men unemployed to- 
day, she ranks third among European 
countries having the greatest unem- 
ployment, following Germany and 
Britain. 

Such figures emphasize the efforts 
which are being made by the I. L. O. 
to reduce unemployment and raise a 
question also whether those efforts 
should not be extended and redoubled. 
The Conference this year will have 
before it draft Conventions for the 
reduction of hours. The hours limi- 
tation now being discussed is 40. Is 
not 40 too high a limit for the highly 
industrialized countries? Should not 
this limitation be fixed at a figure 
which gives some promise of reabsorb- 
ing some substantial part of the unem- 
ployed population ? 

There is the question, also, of 
whether the Textile Convention is to 
be adopted at the June Session or de- 
ferred until next year for final action. 
The rules of the International Labor 
Conference require two discussions of 
a draft Convention before the final 
vote, the two discussions being re- 
quired to take place at two separate 
Sessions of the Conference. In emer- 
gencies, however, the Double Discus- 
sion procedure can be replaced by a 
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single discussion. If the adoption of 
the Textile Convention is to be post- 
poned until next year, it is clear that 
this measure cannot be of any assist- 
ance in the solution of the unemploy- 
ment problem in the textile industry 
for two years. 


Child Labor 


Six Conventions of the I. L. O. deal 
with the child labor problem. One 
(Convention No. 5) prohibits the 
labor of children under 14 years in 
industry. Another (Convention No. 
10) prohibits the labor of children 
under 14 years in agriculture. A third 
(Convention No. 33) prohibits the la- 
bor of children under 14 in non-indus- 
trial undertakings. The remaining 
three deal with child labor on maritime 
ships: Convention No. 7 prohibits the 
labor of children under 14 on mari- 
time ships; Convention No. 16 re- 
quires that the employment of young 
persons under 18 on maritime ships 
shall be permitted only on medical 
certificate; and Convention No. 15 
prohibits the employment of young 
persons under 18, under any condi- 
tion, as trimmers or stokers on mari- 
time ships. Attempts have been made 
at various times to make higher the 
age limit of children employed in 
industry. One such attempt has been 
made by the United States recently. 
The suggestions have had reluctant 
support and draw attention to the 
unwieldiness of general Conventions 
which apply to industry as a whole, or 
agriculture as a whole. Such Conven- 
tions make it impossible to deal satis- 
factorily with peculiar conditions in 
one industry or one group of indus- 
tries. Limited action is impossible. 
Everybody must be willing to “go the 
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whole hog” or no action whatever can 
be taken. 

It was suggested in these columns 
last month that consideration might be 
given to an approach to the child labor 
problem industry by industry or indus- 
try-group by industry-group, in order 
that further achievements might be 
facilitated. The question was then 
presented whether the proposed Tex- 
tile Convention should not make some 
provision on this subject, raising the 
age at which children are to be al- 
lowed to work in textile mills. This is 
by no means an original suggestion. 
It has been made at least once before 
in the I. L.O. During the proceed- 
ings of the Preparatory Technical 
Conference, convened January 6, 
1930, by the I. L. O. to advise the 
Governing Body on what questions 
relating to conditions of employment 
in coal mines might best be included 
in the agenda of the International 
Labor Conference of 1930, a number 
of amendments to the I. L. O. draft 
of a coal mine Convention (limiting 
hours of work) were made which the 
Technical Conference had no time to 
discuss. Among these amendments 
were two submitted by the German 
and Spanish Governments. The Ger- 
man representative suggested the fol- 
lowing article be incorporated in the 
proposed Convention: 

“‘Women and young persons under 
the age of sixteen may not be em- 
ployed underground in coal mines.” 


The representative of the Spanish 
government submitted the following 
article: 


“Women, and also male persons 
who have not attained the age of 
eighteen, shall not be employed un- 


derground in mines. The age limit 
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may nevertheless be fixed at sixteen 
provided that the physical condition 
of the worker so permits, and pro- 
vided that he works under an appren- 
ticeship contract and not a labor 
contract.” 


The Preparatory Conference, not 
having time to discuss these propos- 
als, recommended to the Governing 
Body that the question of a minimum 
age for admission to underground 
work in coal mines be dealt with in 
a separate Convention, “if possible 
simultaneously with the Convention 
concerning hours of work.”*? The 
Governing Body did not adopt this 
proposal. 

At its 74th Session in February, 
the Governing Body decided to open 
four of the child labor Conventions, 
Numbers 5, 7, 10, and 33, to revision. 
This decision has been communicated 
to governments, which will be asked 
their views on raising the minimum 
age described in these Conventions. 
After taking into account the replies 
of the Governments, the Governing 
Body will decide whether the revision 
proposals shall be placed on the 
agenda of the International Labor 
Conference. 


Administration of Conventions 


Article 408, Part XIII, of the 
Treaty of Versailles provides as fol- 
lows: ‘Each of the Members agrees 
to make an annual report to the In- 
ternational Labour Office on the meas- 
ures which it has taken to give effect 
to the provisions of conventions to 
which it is a party. These reports 





* Hours of Work in Coal Mines, International 
Labor Conference, 14th Session (1930), Report 
III, pp. 51 ff. 


shall be made in such form and shall 
contain such particulars as the Gov- 
erning Body may request. The Di- 
rector shall lay a summary of these 
reports before the next meeting of 
the Conference.”’ This is the enforce- 
ment procedure of the I. L.O. The 
national governments enforce the 
Conventions within their own terri- 
tories and report on their enforce- 
ment measures to the I. L. O. Gov- 
erning Body. The Governing Body 
has created a Committee of Experts 
on Article 408, who examine the re- 
ports sent in by national governments 
and report to the Governing Body in 
what respects the reports are de- 
ficient. This Committee consists of 
the following: Mr. Cesar Charlone 
(Uruguay), Mr. Erich (Finland), 
Sir Selwyn Fremantle (India), Mr. 
Jules Gautier (France), Mr. Gini 
(Italy), Dr. A. D. McNair (Great 
Britain), Mr. Waclaw Makowski 
(Poland), Prof. Quadrat (Czecho- 
slovakia), Prof. William Rappard 
(Switzerland), and Mr. Paul 
Tschoffen (Belgium). 

Such a system of enforcement is 
unsatisfactory for a Convention in an 
industry whose products are highly 
competitive in international trade. 
Reports are annual. Flagrant viola- 
tions of the obligations of the Con- 
vention could be made without its 
coming to light until months later. 
In the meantime, such violations 
would give the guilty country an ad- 
vantage in international competition 
which is the whole purpose of such 
a Convention to avoid. Not only 
that, but it is impossible to prescribe 
a report form which cannot be “‘chis- 
eled” if there is any inclination to 
chisel. Correspondence about such 
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things is slow and even after months 
may not yield the specific bit of infor- 
mation which is desired. Lastly, the 
Committee of Experts lacks special- 
ized knowledge of particular indus- 
tries. When the 1931 Coal Mines 
Convention was being drafted, the 
Director suggested that the Conven- 
tion require that reports of govern- 
ments be examined by mining experts 
from the countries concerned. Such 
a move in all technical Conventions 
would be helpful, although such a 
provision still would not meet the 
need of dispatch and quickness in 
investigating complaints of violations 
of a Convention applying to an indus- 
try whose products are competitive 
internationally, 


Sweden and the I. L. O. 


In presenting the budget estimates 
for the financial year 1936-37, the 
Swedish Minister of Social Affairs 
laid before Parliament a proposal to 
increase the grant for participation 
in the Conference of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization from 
25,000 crowns to 60,000 crowns. 
The object of this increase was to 
meet the cost of: 

(1) Appointment of a larger dele- 
gation to the Conference: for the 
government, two delegates and three 
advisers; for employers and workers, 
one delegate and three advisers on 
each side; in addition, an interpreter 
for the workers and a secretary to the 
delegation; 

(2) Allocation of a fixed grant for 
secretarial assistance, etc., for the 
standing Delegation for International 
Collaboration in Social Questions; 
and 
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(3) International training of 
junior civil servants concerned in the 
administration of social legislation, 
by enabling them to serve at the 
I. L. O. for periods of not less than 
one and not more than two years. 

This latter proposal to send 
Swedish officials to the I. L. O. for 
a period of training had been sub- 
mitted to various organizations for 
opinions and had gained general ap. 
proval. The only opposition ex- 
pressed was in the standing Delega- 
tion, where a minority (the two 
employer members) dissented from 
the opinion of the majority as to the 
usefulness of Swedish officials serving 
for some time at the I. L. O. 


Delegates to the 1936 Conference 


At the time of this writing there 
has been no announcement of appoint- 
ments by the United States to the 
1936 International Labor Confer- 
ence, The American Federation of 
Labor, at its 55th (1935) Annual 
Convention in Atlantic City, endorsed 
the proposal of the Executive Coun- 
cil that labor delegates to the Inter- 
national Labor Conference be ap- 
pointed not less than six months in 
advance of the Session they were dele- 
gated to attend. Last year, dele- 
gates to the Conference were ap- 
pointed at the last minute and had 
little time for the study and collection 
of materials which they greatly 
needed at the Conference. It is to be 
hoped that such a situation will be 
avoided this year by an early appoint- 
ment of delegates. 


U. S. and I. L. O. 


On the floor of the House of 
Representatives, on April 2 last, the 
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question was raised whether the 
United States was “getting its 
money’s worth” out of the I. L. O. 
The following statement was made 
by Representative McMillan, Chair- 
man of the subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Appropriations, 
in charge of H. R. 12098, providing 
appropriations for the Departments 
of State, Justice, Commerce and La- 
bor for the fiscal year ending June 
39, 1937: 

“There is one matter, however, 
that I feel I should bring to the par- 
ticular attention of the Members of 
the House before I take up the De- 
partment of Justice appropriations, 
and that is the subject of our mem- 
bership in the International Labor 
Organization. It is costing us nearly 
$400,000 per year to maintain our 
membership in this body. It has been 
provided by statute that the United 
States shall become an adhering mem- 
ber. I consider it but a proper con- 
struction of our duties as an Appro- 
priations Committee that so long as 
the Congress has voiced itself as 
being in favor of associating our- 
selves as a nation with the other ad- 
hering countries in endeavoring to 
work out recommendations and con- 
ventions for the protection of labor. 
throughout the world, it remains for 
us to approve appropriations in the 
amounts required to fulfill the obliga- 
tions of our membership. I know 
that some members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, and I may say my- 
self included, do have grave misgiv- 
ings as to whether we, to put it 
bluntly, are ‘getting our money’s 
worth.’ I do not want to use this 
occasion to enter into any extended 
discussion of the work that the Labor 
Organization is doing and what defi- 
nite value we, as a nation, are secur- 
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ing from it, but I do feel that the time 
is propitious for reconsideration of 
the matter in the light of the expense 
involved and the results attained.” * 

A suggestion of this kind should be 
welcomed by every friend of labor. 
We have been a member of the 
I, L. O. long enough to have given 
consideration to such a question; and 
since the question has been raised by 
a responsible member of the Con- 
gress, it certainly deserves some 
answer. 

In the 17 years of its existence the 
I. L. O. has developed and has had 
adopted and ratified by the various 
governments of the world 49 Con- 
ventions for the protection of labor. 
These Conventions cover such vital 
matters as child labor, female labor, 
nightwork, collective bargaining, 
hours of work, unemployment, con- 
ditions of work on maritime vessels, 
workmen’s compensation, safety and 
health insurance (sickness, old age, 
invalidity, and widows and orphans), 
minimum wages, emigration, forced 
labor, employment agencies and un- 
employment relief. There is scarcely 
any question affecting conditions of 
labor which the I. L. O. has not inves- 
tigated and had discussed by the dele- 
gates to its annual Conference. 

The regularity of discussion, con- 
ference and communication which the 
I. L. O. has made possible between 
the national governments on labor 
questions is reflected not simply in the 
number of Conventions which have 
been adopted but in the number of 
ratifications which governments have 
given the Conventions. Ratifications 
number more than 650. Such activ- 
ity in behalf of labor on such a scale 


* Congressional Record, Vol. 80, p. 5006, Col. 2. 
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is unprecedented in the history of the 
world. It has been made possible by 
the I. L. O. 

The I. L. O. has been useful not 
only in developing Conventions but in 
becoming a constant inspiration to na- 
tional governments to improve local 
labor conditions. Mr. G. D. Robert- 
son, a Canadian delegate to many ses- 
sions of the International Labor Con- 
ference, has said: “Many countries 
have derived inspiration from Con- 
ventions which they have not been 
able to ratify. In some of the less 
industrialized countries, Conventions 
have often been taken as the ultimate 
goal rather than as an immediate ob- 
jective. By that method progress has 
been made towards putting them into 
practice which often means a bigger 
step forward than actual ratification 
by some highly industrialized country 
where the Convention was already 
practically in operation before it was 
adopted.’”* 

The Labor Office has come to be 
regarded as an expert adviser in so- 
cial matters, having a broader experi- 
ence than the staff of any national 
department of labor. Governments 
ask its assistance in organizing their 
labor departments and creating the 
foundations of their labor legislation. 
This has been true of the Govern- 
ments of China and Egypt. It has 
been true of other governments. Our 
own Government has had the assist- 
ance of a highly qualified member of 
the I, L. O. staff in the development 
of its program of unemployment 
compensation. 


* International Labor Conference, 16th Session, 
Proceedings, p. 10. 
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Through its universal and exhaus. 
tive researches, the I. L. O. staff is 
accumulating the material from which 
future work in the improvement of 
labor standards internationally must 
stem. This comparative research can 
scarcely be attempted by every gov- 
ernment and would result in an un- 
necessary and wasteful duplication if 
every government did attempt it. It 
must be done if progress is to con- 
tinue and it is much cheaper to have 
an I. L. O. to do it than to do it 
through 50-odd different national 
governments. 

Countries are not independent of 
one another. If high labor standards 
are to exist permanently they must 
exist internationally. No one country 
can permanently maintain a much 
higher standard for labor than its 
competitors. Competition inevitably 
tends to force labor standards to seek 
a common level. The International 
Labor Organization makes possible 
the preservation of those high labor 
standards which already exist in the 
various countries. It makes possible 
progress toward permanently better 
standards. By successive stages, 
through the development, adoption 
and ratification of international labor 
Conventions, the I. L. O. is proceed- 
ing to construct a code of interna- 
tional labor legislation. Whatever 
the cost of this may be, can anyone 
say the cost is too great? Can any- 
one estimate what the cost to the 
world might be if such a program of 
international cooperation failed? In 
the success of such a program, the 
United States has a selfish, as well as 
a humanitarian, interest. We should 
play our proper part. 











Bxedaten. 





LET FREEDOM RING 


A Three Act Play About the Textile Workers of the Carolina Mountains 
ALBERT BEIN 


what is happening today to the 

mountaineers of the South can 
best be compared with what hap- 
pened in England of four hundred 
years ago. There the peasants and 
yeomen were torn away from their 
land by the enclosures—or sheep 
walks—and thrust into the new fac- 
tories for weaving cloth that were 
springing up all over England; to- 
day the sawmills are devouring the 
forests and the arable lands of the 
Carolinas, uprooting this oldest and 
purest of American stock from their 
folkways and forcing them into the 
alien industrial life of the textile 
mills, 

“We are witnessing in the South 
today a working class in the throes 
of birth,” says Albert Bein, the 
author of LeT FREEDOM Rune. “The 
belated machinery of history is forg- 
ing a new class... A new world 
thrusts itself brutally and without 
transition upon these people... 
This process is intensely dramatic 
... The history of the accumula- 
tion of capital and the accumulation 
of poverty remains to be written 


¢ THE time-chart of history, 





All rights, including professional, amateur, 
motion picture, recitation, public reading, radio 
broadcasting and the translation rights on LET 
FreepoM RING are strictly reserved by Albert 
Bein, the author, and cannot be used without per- 
mission. Any theatre or group performing LET 
Freedom RincG without permission and arrange- 
ment for royalty payment is liable to prosecution 
by law. Any theatre or group presenting this 
play is asked to credit the author and the 
THEATRE UNION in its program. Any union group 
wishing to use this play must write for a copy 
of the complete play to the Theatre Union, 103 
West 14th Street, New York City. 


... It is there, beating with life 

. . . I have attempted to depict one 

phase of it in LET FREEDOM RING.” 
~ * * * * 


From the McClure mountain cabin 
to the textile mills of the lowlands, 
this play traces the painful uprooting 
of a family, shows them in the strug- 
gle to adjust themselves as the wage- 
slaves of the textile mills, and finally 
gathers up the strands of the drama 
in their rebellion against the inhuman 
treatment they have received at the 
hands of their employers, showing 
them ready to organize in a union to 
demand their rights. The three 
scenes of the last act, and the final 
scene of the second act, are laid in 
a rented store which is the union 
meeting hall, and they make emo- 
tionally stirring material out of the 
famous Section 7-a of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, the right 
of the workers to organize in their 
own behalf. 

Laid in three acts and ten scenes, 
the play can be simplified for amateur 
production to require only four sim- 
ple changes of setting, nine main 
characters—-six men and three women 
—and some fifteen or twenty minor 
characters (many of which can be cut 
out, if necessary) to make up the 
crowd of striking mill hands, etc. 

* * * * * 

Act I, Scene 1, shows us the Me- 
Clure family in their poor mountain 
cabin . . . Famine is abroad in the 
countryside ... it is three days 
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since the McClures have had any- 
thing to eat... eleven year old 
John has the idea that if he were 
to sacrifice his pet dog, as the 
preacher said Abraham in the Bible 
sacrificed Isaac, his son, the Lord 
might bless the McClures too and 
send down a ram instead . . . Bon- 
nie, his two year older sister, dis- 
suades him as Ora, their mother, a 
worn, valiant woman, comes in with 
tidings that their kinfolk, the Mar- 
tins, are coming up over the moun- 
tains, with Grandpap, who has just 
been let out of a jail sentence for 
moonshining. 

The Martins bring food, and there 
is rejoicing until Grandpap has to 
be told that during his absence Ora 
has been forced by the encroaching 
sawmills to sell their cabin and their 
bit of land. Hal Swain, the saw- 
mill company’s agent, had told them 
they could stay on in their cabin un- 
molested, and had given them credit 
for food at the company store— 
credit long since used up. Now they 
are being crowded off the land. 

But word comes through an itiner- 
ant peddler that there is work to be 
had in the textile mills; work and 
good pay, and schooling for the 
young ones. Grandpap, however, is 
stubbornly set against the move. 

Ora: I man don’t realize what it 
means to watch the meal get lower in 
the bag and wonder where money 
for the next lot will come . . . He 
don’t see the slab o’ fat-back git 
smaller’n smaller til there’s jest a 
greasy end fer boilin’ with cabbage, 
an’ then no more . . . (Emma, her 
sister, nods). This winter Emma’s 
child died o’ hunger an’ fever, An’ 
thar’s not a woman in these parts 
ain’t got one child or more buried in 
the ground from the same... 
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Waal, the dead are dead, an’ thar’s 
enuf to do carin’ for the livin’. . . 
I ain’t expectin’ t’find money growin’ 
on trees down thar . . . but if half 
what they say is true, hit’s somethin’ 
t’consider .. . 

Despite misgivings, forced by cir- 
cumstance, they decide to risk it, 
and the end of the first scene of Act 
I sees a general exodus of these peo- 
ple toward the promised land—the 
textile mills, 

Here it is suggested that in an 
amateur production, Scene 2, Act I, 
can be omitted. ... It can, how- 
ever, be played before a simple drop 
curtain, and represents the employ- 
ment office at the Wentworth Mills, 
outside the weaving room... . It 
shows the McClures and their kin, 
the Martins, being hired at the mill 
after a weary thirty mile trek on foot 
. .. gives us Ora and her sister, 
Emma, valiantly holding out against 
the mill’s determination to hire their 
children also but whatever 
takes place in this brief and episodic 
scene can be so well referred to in a 
bit of dialogue in the next scene that 
it can well be omitted. 

This next and last scene of the first 
act takes place one year later, in the 
mean and crowded little compary 
shack which their meagre wages have 
forced the two families to share. 
Ora is painfully rousing her two 
young children, Bonnie and John, for 
the early morning shift at the mills. 

Grandpap commiserates with Ora 
on the necessity of the children’s hav- 
ing to be dragged off to the mills 

. “t? be yanked outa school so 
soon after they ware put in... I 
know ye an’ Emmy in kemmin’ down 
here ware bent on givin’ ’em thar 
edjication.” 

















Ora (stung): Waal, we jest 
couldn’t earn ‘nough t’keep every- 
body in food, an’ them in school to, 
Pap... An’ now with Emma’s 
kaitchin’ pellagra hit’s worse’n ever 
.. + We ain’t bin clear o’ debt t’ the 
company store one day since we kem 
... An’ tain’t our fault. The mill 
hit promised more wages once we 
larned t’run the looms—an’ we 
larned—but more wages was never 
a-forthcomin’ . . . Hit seems folks 
down here just don’t know what a 
promise means. 

Now as the sleepy children scurry 
into their clothes, Emma comes in 
. . . She is pale, gaunt, hollow-eyed, 
and is slowly dying of pellagra ... 
Emma now is delirious, certain she 
hears the factory whistle blowing... 

Emma: Jest han’ me another piece 
of cloth, Ora. My head is aspinnin’ 

. an’ those bobbins need feedin’ 
an’ the fact’ry whistle hit’s an ogrea 
a-screamin’ : 

“T’ll grind yore bones t’ make my 

bread, 
I’ll grind yore bones t’ make my 
bread! 

Ora’s voice rises to maniacal inten- 
sity, and then abruptly breaks off 
. . . she leans back exhausted, eyes 
glazed . . . Curtain Act I. 


* * * * * 


Act II, Scene 1, shows us the same 
setting—ten years later. The room 
is shabbier and more wretched than 
in the previous scene. Young John 
McClure is now twenty-one, Bonnie 
several years older. They all still 
work in the mills, but nothing seems 
to better their condition. But John 
comes in with the good news that he 
has had his “elevation.” He has 
been placed in charge of installing 
the new machinery, has been given 
a raise... into this scene comes 
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Kirk, the older brother who had left 
home years ago to work in the mills, 
had risen rapidly but had been black- 
listed for trying to organize a union 
. . - now he has returned as a union 
organizer because he knows from 
experience that the company will not 
keep its promise to John that if he 
helps install the new machines none 
of the hands will be laid off . . . the 
family are inclined to resent Kirk’s 
trouble-making, now that their for- 
tunes promise to improve. 

But the second scene of Act II, 
laid outside the weaving room at the 
mill—several weeks later—bears out 
Kirk’s prophecy . . . the men are 
gathered reading a notice of a wage 
cut posted on the wall... there 
are rumors, too, of a general lay-off 
because of the new machines... 
the men turn to John, who has re- 
layed to them the mill’s promise that 
no one was to be laid off . . . they 
demand that he do something .. . 
which side is he on? John is in a 
dilemma ... “I cain’t be embit- 
terin’ my own kin an’ friends .. . 
yit a high elevation like this hit 
mought niver kem again!” he cries. 

The third scene, which might just 
as well be telescoped as part of the 
second scene and to take place out- 
side the weave room instead of in 
the superintendent’s office, shows the 
latter arguing with John, trying to 
make him see the employer’s side 
. . . the men have scattered at the 
superintendent’s entrance . .. we 
hear them outside, shouting at in- 
tervals ... John wants to know 
what made the mill slash their wages 
. . « why did they consider installing 
the new machinery? . . . the super 
is furious . . . doesn’t John know 
the mill has to protect the stockhold- 
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er’s interests? . . . Hasn’t he ever 
heard of competition? . . . The mill 
has to keep its head above water. 

John: I cain’t tell ye nothin’ about 
sech things . . . all I know is that 
the mill folk have t’keep thar haids 
above water too, They ain’t been 
doin’ it under the old wage-scale . . . 
I cain’t see no right in what the mill’s 
adoin’ . . . I jest cain’t.... 

John turns away and goes out .. . 
word comes in that the men in the 
weave room have left their machines 
and are pouring into the yard... 
the women in the warp room and in 
the carding room, too, have gone on 
strike . . . there is a walkout and 
it’s spreading like wildfire... 


shouting is heard outside as the cur- 
tain falls... . 

The last scene of Act II is laid in 
a rented store, the union meeting 


hall . . . Banners on the wall read: 
“Toilers of the South Unite,” ... 
“Join the Textile Workers Union” 
. . « “Workers Black and White— 
Unite and Fight”... Kirk Mce- 
Clure, Bonnie and a handful of strik- 
ers wonder on what side John will 
stand . . . the Sheriff comes in to 
warn Kirk that if he’s the furriner 
tryin’ to start a trouble-makin’ union 
in the town, he’d better leave before 
sundown or the town’ll pay the un- 
dertaker to have him taken out .. . 
He leaves . . . Kirk is arguing that 
the strikers take into their ranks the 
colored workers if they don’t want 
them used against them as scabs . . . 
Kirk: ‘The black is a toiler, too, an’ 
a-workin’ with his han’s an a-sweatin’ 
fer his bread jest like ye all do.” 

Ora and John, and Basil, their 
smug preacher brother, come in .. . 
Basil taunts Kirk with being an agi- 
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tator . . . urges him to leave town 


Kirk: Shore I’m an agitator, Basil 
...an’ Mom... an’ John... 
an’ Bonnie... an’ Grandpap. Shore 
Iam! What else kin a body be that 
longs fer toilin’ humans everywhar 
t’burst the chains that the rich have 
forged t’hold ’em enbondaged ... 
Shore I’m an agitator . .. an’ so 
long as thar’s slavery an’ injustice in 
this world, Kirk McClure’ll be out 
agitatin’ against those that profit by 
hit! 

John goes over to grasp Kirk’s 
hand... tells him he’s with the 
strikers . . . they go out together. 


* * * * * 


The last three scenes—the entire 
third act—are laid in this same 
rented store and union meeting hall 
. .. it is an hour later . .. men 
come in with word that the Sheriff 
has boasted there’s going to be a 
lynching unless Kirk McClure gets 
out of town by sundown... Kirk 
comes in, his head bandaged . . . he 
has been blackjacked by the Sheriff's 
men while talking to the strikers . . . 
John comes in with a notice that had 
been posted at the mill-gate, saying 
that all those who wanted to return 
to work next morning should indicate 
their desire to do so . . . all others 
are warned that they can no longer 
occupy company houses or draw 
credit for food at the company store 
. . » Kirk tells them not to worry 
... if they’re put out of their 
houses, they can set up tents... 
truckloads of supplies are promised 
from strikers in other towns... 
word comes that the Sheriff has been 
passing out guns to his men, but Kirk 
in a rousing speech convinces the 
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strikers that they must go unarmed 
to the picket lines . . . they have to 
fight, but they have to fight peaceably. 

The second scene is the same, later 
that evening . .. the strikers are 
forcibly holding Kirk back from go- 
ing out on the picket lines with the 
men . . . the Sheriff is openly boast- 
ing that Kirk McClure will be 
lynched that night . . . John comes 
in excitedly . . . John: “We never 
knowed thar was so much strength 
in us afore . . . all hit needed was 
jest a-gettin’ together t’show how 
strong we are.” 

But as word comes that they’re 
clubbing men out on the picket line 
and mean to lynch a colored striker, 
Kirk breaks away from the men try- 
ing to hold him back and disappears 
outside in the crowd .. . there is a 


brief pause and then several swift 


shots ring out . . . shrieks of terror 
and loud cries are heard off-stage. 
Bonnie enters, crying hysterically 
. they have shot Kirk . . . John 
comes in, carrying Kirk’s lifeless and 
bloody body . . . lays him down on 
the floor... Ora, his mother, 
stands weeping as the curtain falls. 
The last scene of the play is the 
same, several days later. It is Kirk’s 
funeral . . . mill hands stand about 
in groups... Ora, Bonnie and 
Grandpap are seated on a front 
bench, near the table upon which 
Kirk lies in a simple pine-wood coffin 
... John comes in with three 
strange men . . . he takes his stand 
with the strangers beside the coffin 
. tells the gathering that these 
men have been sent from other mill 
towns where Kirk was known... 
they'd like to say a few words. 
First Representative: Friends... 
m’ name’s Timothy O’Doul, a beam 
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hauler from the Brighton cotton mills 
. .. I greet ye-all in the name of 
12,000 Trentville mill hands out on 
strike . . . We all knowed Kirk Mc- 
Clure . . . he organized our strike 

. an’ folks, when we heard how 
he was killed, it jus’ gritted us t’carry 
on the more. (He steps back amid 
an approving muttering from the 
gathering.) 

The second representative steps 
forward ...he speaks for the 
4800 striking mill hands in Peters- 
burgh . . . not until their demands 
are met will a piece of cloth be spun 
for the bosses . . . ““That’s one way 
the Petersburgh workers will be pain’ 
their tribute to Kirk McClure.” .. . 
The third representative tells them 
he brings greetings from gooo mill 
hands striking against rotten condi- 
tions in the mills at Bethelton. 

Third Representative: It was Kirk 
McClure’s dyin’ that brought us all 
t’gether, an’ friends, we must never 
let each other down. Winnin’ the 
strike in one town means a victory 
for all of us. 

One of the Leesville mill-hands 
seated in back of the family speaks 
up... “Ye kin bring back word 
t’'yer own folk that we strikers in 
Leesville air a-goin’ t’see hit 
through,” he cries . . . Voices from 
the floor second him . . . the atmos- 
phere is tense and excited. . . . 

First Representative: Friends, I 
come here today an’ fer me an’ all 
the other folks who knowed an’ loved 
Kirk McClure this was to be a day 
of mournin’... But I kin see 
there’s rejoicin’ in it too... 
Friends, we must never let anything 
break the bonds that hold us t’gether 
so fast t’day. 

John goes over to stand beside 
Kirk’s coffin... Ora, Grandpap, 
and Bonnie stand beside him. 
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John: The ones with power... 
they kilt him. (There is an ominous 
murmur from the assembly as he 
stops, voice choking) Kirk wanted 
freedom not only fer himself .. . 
but freedom also for others . . . an’ 
fer that he has been kilt . . . But 
what he wint an’ started in Leesville 
ain’t ended with him . . . Hold to- 
gether folks. We're a-goin’ on 


buildin’ this here Textile Workers 
Union . . . for Kirk showed us how 
holdin’ t’gether we possess a most 
mighty weapon. .. . 
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John has concluded and steps back, 
overcome with emotion. . . . 

Ora: Ye spoke well, son, an’ I was 
so afeard at first that everything 
mought be ended. 

John: No, Mom, hit’s only jest 
begun. 

CuRTAIN.? 


*We should like to have any of our readers 
who may have ideas for one act plays on work- 
ers’ problems submit their manuscripts or ideas 
to us. Should these prove sufficiently interesting, 
we shall be glad to edit and condense them for 
publication in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


SPRING 


She laughs at you through blossom bloom 
And calls from daffodils, 

You find her dancing by the stream 
Or singing on the hills; 


Where lilacs toss their purple plumes, 
Where wind flowers bend and sway, 

In blue-bells’ chime and wild birds’ song, 
You know she’s passed that way. 


With open hands she flings her gifts 
Upon the winds to bring 

These lovely things which lie across 
The eager heart of Spring. 


—AILEEN RADCLIFFE. 





NO PROGRESS IN 


1936 American industry has 
made little or no progress in 
putting the unemployed to work. The 
employment gain of 560,000 jobs 
from January to March is no more 
than the normal seasonal rise in jobs 
at this time of year. It must be re- 
garded as purely temporary and ac- 
complishes nothing in permanently 
reducing the army of unemployed. 
In March, 1936 12,184,000 were 
without work in industry compared 
to 12,570,000 in February and 12,- 


D 1536: the first quarter of 


REEMPLOYMENT 


646,000 in January. Unemployment 
decreased by a similar amount last 
year and also before depression in 
the spring of 1929. Building is the 
only industry where gains were more 
than seasonal; the industry took back 
57,000 from January to March. This 
was offset, however, by the manu- 
facturing industries which re-em- 
ployed less than the usual seasonal 
number. 

Trade union reports give us figures 
for April and tell a similar story. 
There has been as yet no progress in 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 
Per cent 
increase 
(+) or 
decrease 
(-) 
since 
March! 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 
April 
1936 


Atlanta, Ga 6 
Baltimore, Md.........----- 17 
Birmingham, Ala...........- 8 
19 
SS Serer 21 
Chicago, Ill. 20 
Cincinnati, Ohio 12 
Cleveland, Ohio 16 
Denver, Colo 8 
Detroit, Mich 14 
og ere 16 
Los Angeles, Calif............ 12 
Milwaukee, Wis 13 
Minneapolis, Minn 16 
New York City, N. ¥ 27 
Omaha, Nebr 10 
ree 33 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
San Antonio, Tex 
San Francisco, Calif.......... 


-1 
= 5 
-1 
=—*%4 
—22 
+s 
-—I10 
—-6 
nie 


ee 
Washington, D. C..........- 


1 Comparing the same unions for these two months. 
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All Other Trades 

Per cent 

increase 

(+) or 

decrease Part 
(-—) time 
since all 

March! trades 


—24 16 


Building Trades 
Per cent 
increase 
(+) or 
decrease 


(—) 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 
April since April 
1936 March! 1936 


32 +58 4 
46 -9 13 — 6 20 
31 -7 6 - <4 14 
37 —I0 13 ~* 24 
53 wall. 14 19 
si —- 9 13 + 2 22 
45 ait 5 15 
45 —24 9 + 8 25 
12 —20 7 27 
29 -! 12 16 
66 +2 9 22 
22 —II 8 23 
25 —31 12 16 
36 — 3 II 20 
53 -6¢ 23 23 
49 cade. 4 9 
66 ~% 32 24 
49 17 23 
45 =“ 9 19 
35 sale 3 17 
16 14 17 
35 —20 13 26 
20 II 15 
29 2 9 
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putting the unemployed to work in 
1936. Union members report that 
employment gains this year have 
been less than last year. In 1935, 
2.3 per cent of the membership found 
jobs between January and April, in 
1936 only 1.7 per cent. The weighted 
figures show the following percent- 
age of union members unemployed: 
March 1936, 15.5; February, 1936, 
16.2; March, 1935, 19.4. 

We are now depending on the 
Federal Government for 3,878,000 


A. F.of L. Per Cent of Union 
Estimate Members 

of Total 

Unemployment Unemployed Part 

in U.S. (Weighted) Time 





Yearly Averages 


1,864,000 wee 
4,770,000 14.5 
8,738,000 19.1 
13,182,000 23.8 
13,723,000 24.3 
12, 364,000 20.9 

18.5 


Unemployment by Months 


23.1 
23. 
22 
22. 
22. 


13,373,000 23 
13,793,000 25. 
13,968,000 25. 
13,458,000 24. 
13,415,000 23 
13,925,000 24 
14, 240,000 24. 


September... . 


November.. .. 
December. . . . 


1933 


OW PO DOHA RODMAN O 


25. 

26. 
15,653,000 26. 
15,125,000 26. 
14,615,000 25. 
13,843,000 25. 
13,458,000 24. 
12,662,000 23. 
11,854,000 22. 
11,842,000 21 


September... . 


November.... 
December... . 


12,374,000 
12,760,000 


22. 
22. 
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jobs in PWA, WPA, etc., and in ad- 
dition relief agencies are caring for 
about 1,890,000 cases (Feb., 1936). 

Hours of work in industry have 
been lengthened both in February 
and March this year. Unquestion. 
ably this is a chief reason for our 
failure to make any permanent gains 
in reemployment. Elsewhere in this 
month’s issue we have pointed out 
the fact that recovery in employment 
is falling far behind recovery in busi- 
ness, that we cannot count on in- 


A. F. of L. Per Cent of Union 
Estimate Members 

of Total 

Unemployment Unemployed Part 

in U. S. (Weighted) Time 
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13,382,000 23 
23. 22 
21 
20 
20 
11,714,000 19. 
12,222,000 20. 
12, 362,000 21. 
12,429,000 20 
12,213,000 20. 
12, 581,000 21. 
12,359,000 21 


September... . 


November... . 
December. . . . 


1935 
13,058,000 21. 
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19 

18 
12,382,000 18. 
12, 389,000 18, 
12,475,000 19 
12,219,000 18 
11,789,000 S7. 
11,449,000 17. 
11,672,000 16. 
11,397,000 16, 


November... . 
December... . 
1926 

17.2 
16.7 
16.2§ 
"3.4" 


12,184,000 


* Preliminary. 
§ Revised. 

For earlier figures see August, 1934 AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST, page 853, for trade union reports; 
and January, 1936, page 64, for unemployment 
estimates, 











NO PROGRESS IN REEMPLOYMENT 


dustry to put the unemployed to 
work. America cannot dodge this 
problem. Business men in the past 
have allowed the Government to deal 
with it by giving work relief at relief 
wages. If they plan to continue this 
policy and still refuse to face the 


527 


problem, they will do well to remem- 
ber that millions of American citizens 
will not indefinitely submit to en- 
forced poverty and public support in 
an age when industry is equipped 
to supply them a comfort level of 
living. 


Record for Eight Years 
Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Ave. 


Total 1928 18 «18 = 18 

All Trades 1929 1§ 15 14 
1930 20 22 «21 
1931 27 27. «26 
1932 310 3 30 
1933 35 34 34 
1934 28 26 25 
1935 26 24 22 
1936 22 22 aif 

Total 1928 6. 36—i—s—s='39—s—s«38 


Building Trades 1929 930 «0(33)ts«34 
1930 38 43 4! 
1931 st 52 «552 
1932 62 63 63 
1933 yo 7 72 
1934 58 55 55 
1935 60 61 59 
1936 50 52 4of 
1928 18 16 16 
1929 8 8 | 
1930 15 18 18 
1931 28 29 © 27 
1932 «34 «6937 ~=—s 37 
1933 47 50 49 
1934 35 34 30 
1935 25 25 2% 
1936 8617: «17-7 


1928 * & & 
1929 a 5 5 
1990 § § 6 
1931 Io 10 II 
1932 17 18 17 
1933 20 22 22 
1934 19 I9 18 
1935 17 15 1§ 
1936 as 6ag SC 
1928 10 Io II 
1929 12 It 8 
1930 2 13 «13 
1931 19 17 16 
1932 21 I9 18 
1933 a | 
1934 19 17 16 
1935 20 «17:«'15 
1936 i #17 «17 


Total 
Metal Trades 


Total 
Printing Trades 


Total 
All Other Trades 


* Preliminary. 


Tt Revised. 


16 13 #OI 12 9 I0 9 Io 13 3 
a 68 9 9 9 10 Ir 12 16 12 
21 20 20 22 22 2 25 22 23 «21 
25 25 25 26 26 26 26 27 30 26 
31 31 32 34 33 32 3 32 34 32 
33 33 «31 «03t O3 9 27 8 QZ 
24 2% 25 +2 28 25 2% «25 «27 ~« «26 
21 2% 23 #27 «#+23«20 «2 «6200 «6233 
20* 
32 95 2 % I9«©tlCU8lhlU C8 O87 
29 26 19 16 18 21 22 23 32 «25 
49 37 37 39 39 #38 «#338 «#842 45 «40 
go 48 48 §S0 51 52 53 54 59 52 
65 6:1 62 64 64 65 65 67 69 64 
71 68 66 67 66 63 62 63 62 67 
58 57 55 57 6 58 56 56 §7 57 
57 54 51 5t 48 45 47 46 48 52 
42° 

2 3 % 13 9 8 8 7 7 
2 ££ * + +2 & S 9 
I9 I9 I9 21 2 23 «25 «25 «25 20 
9 lUc8lC ECC OCC iSO 
39 39 42 45 #45 #46 46 46 46 42 
49 46 45 45 42 39 36 36 36 43 
28 25 22 2% 25 #25 #+%27 «+27 +26 27 
23 23 «23«¢=«*CZesiDes—sH]s—sIQRHsIgssSsd18— 22 
16* 

5 4 4 § 5 5 §& # 3&3 5 
4 3 3 4 4 3 4 4 + + 
6 6 6 7 8 8 7 8 9 7 
so 2 8 tt te t BW 8 8 23 
13 11 1 21 22 2 2 I9 20 Ig 
a2 23 23 «#«29«©220«C 22st tga 
i 4#617«17”):«17,—s18—Oo17ssa17sisa17,s 168 
on a a: a a: a a: a) ae | 
12* 

~— @- © © 6 © FF * B 9 
i A fe ae ae ee oe oe ee 
2 13 1% #=%16 16 «1 «©130«I§: «(61S COG 
1 115 16 17 #1 116 16 18 2 17 
a a a: a ee) ee) i) 
20 22 21 2 I9 «622 @«€©61606«€618)6 «6200620 
146 6 9 22 «©22 «617 «2©160~«(19 6t (8 
14 16 I9 22 I9 16 I§ I§ Ig 17 
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UNION PROGRESS 


T the opening of the cement 
A production season for 1936, 
we report that signed agree- 
ments have been negotiated with the 
Alpha Portland Cement Company 
and United Cement Workers’ Local 
19466 at Martin’s Creek, Pennsyl- 
vania, and United Cement Workers’ 
Union 18421 at LaSalle, Illinois. 
The complete text of one of these 
agreements is included below. 

These two local unions have shown 
what can be accomplished where 
strong organization under competent 
guidance from a representative of the 
American Federation of Labor estab- 
lishes a true collective bargaining 
relationship with management. In 
negotiating these agreements, the 
local unions have availed themselves 
of information on company earnings, 
conditions within the industry, and 
other factors in order that they might 
be in a position to substantiate their 
claims and meet the arguments ad- 
vanced by management. 

It is reported that further agree- 
ments with the Alpha Portland Ce- 
ment Company are to be anticipated. 
Both of these agreements were en- 
tered into in recognition of what a 
true collective bargaining relationship 
may mean—“it is understood by both 
parties that their object is the protec- 
tion of the best interests of the Alpha 
Portland Cement Company and its 
employees.” 


Agreement 


The intention of this agreement is 
to maintain the existing harmonious 
relationship and close co-operation 
between the Alpha Portland Cement 


Company and the members of the 
Cement Mill Employees’ Union No. 
19466 of the American Federation of 
Labor, who are employees of its ce. 
ment plant at Martins Creek, and all 
other employees. It is understood by 
both parties that their object is the 
protection of the best interests of the 
Alpha Portland Cement Company 
and its employees. Both will abide 
by this agreement and all mutual 
understandings, it being their purpose 
to settle all differences without dis- 
turbance to industrial peace. 


Meetings 


The Company is at all times will- 
ing to meet any of its employees or 
representatives of any of its em- 
ployees not connected with competi- 
tive companies for the purpose of dis- 
cussing wages, hours and working 
conditions with the object of reaching 
a satisfactory agreement. Regular 
monthly meetings may be arranged 
for this purpose. 


Reduction in Force—Seniority Rights 


When it becomes necessary to re- 
duce the working force seniority 
rights shall prevail in each depart- 
ment as a general principle, but the 
Company reserves the right also to 
consider family status, individual 
skill, efficient service and the require- 
ments of the job. 

When it becomes necessary to in- 
crease the working force, those em- 
ployees laid off shall be again reem- 
ployed in the order of their seniority 
in the various departments. Senior- 
ity shall not be affected by temporary 
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lay-offs during slack periods, and em- 
ployees absent from work due to ill- 
ness shall retain their seniority for a 
period of six months. 

During temporary periods when 
impossible to employ all employees 
the available work shall be divided 
equally as far as practical among all 
employees. 


Hours of Work 


Except for emergency operations 
and operations of a seasonal nature, 
the Company will continue to conduct 
its operations on the basis of six hour 
shifts until such time as increase in its 
volume of business or a change in the 
employment situation makes it neces- 
sary or advisable to return to the 8 
hour shift. Such change shall be 
made only upon mutual agreement 
between the Company and its em- 
ployees. 


Emergency Rates—Overtime 


If work of a higher paid classifica- 
tion is required of any employee he 
shall receive the higher rate of pay; 
but if he is required to fill temporarily 
the place of another employee receiv- 
ing a lower rate, his rate of pay shall 
not be changed. During periods of 
plant shutdown the rates paid for all 
classes of work shall govern for em- 
ployees whose regular rates are 
higher. 

Employees who are called upon to 
work in excess of their scheduled 
hours on any day shall not be laid off 
during their regular scheduled work- 
ing time to equalize this overtime. 
With the exception of operations of 
a seasonal nature, particularly the 
packing department, time in excess of 
8 hours per shift shall be paid for at 
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the rate of one and one-half times 
normal rates. 

In cases of emergency when an em- 
ployee is called for work during any 
hours in addition to his regular shift 
he shall receive one and one-half 
times his regular rate with a minimum 
of 3 hours’ time to be paid for such 
emergency calls. 

All work performed on Inde- 
pendence Day, Christmas Day and 
New Years Day shall be paid for at 
one and one-half times normal wage 
rates. If one of the above holidays 
falls on Sunday, the day recognized by 
the State or Nation shall be consid- 
ered the regular holiday. 

The present schedule of wage 
rates shall remain in effect during the 
period of this agreement, provided, 
however, that the Company may at 
its discretion increase wages in any 
class or to an individual of a class 
without necessitating a change in the 
wage of any other individual or class. 


Contract Work 


Contract workers in the packing 
house will stow their own cars up to 
200 barrels capacity. The Company 
will furnish additional help to stow 
cars of 200 barrels capacity and over 
and to drop all cars. If kept waiting 
for cars in excess of one hour contract 
workers shall be assigned to other 
work at their scheduled hourly rate. 

All work customarily performed 
by the Company in its own plant and 
with its own employees shall be con- 
tinued to be performed by the Com- 
pany unless in the judgment of the 
Company it can be performed more 
economically or expeditiously other- 
wise. In such case, however, the con- 
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tractor shall be required to conform 
to the terms of this agreement. 


First Aid and Medical Service 


The Company agrees to furnish 
first aid and medical service to its 
workers in any cases originating out 
of their work in the Company plant. 
Medical services shall be performed 
by a doctor to be agreed upon by the 
Company and the Plant Safety Com- 
mittee, but at the request of the in- 
jured and the approval of the Gen- 
eral Superintendent other medical aid 
may be called in at the expense of the 
Company for consultation or treat- 
ment of any case. It is agreed that a 
complete medical examination may be 
required before an applicant is em- 
ployed; also, that complete medical 
examinations of any employee may be 
made annually or at any time at the 
discretion of the Company. Copies 
of reports of such examinations and 
reports of treatment shall be kept on 
file by the Company and shall be at 
all times available for reference or 
use by the employee examined and 
copies thereof shall be furnished to 
such employee upon request. 


Safety and Welfare 


The Company agrees to install such 
safety devices for the protection of 
the lives and health of its employees 
as shall be mutually agreed upon by 
its representatives and the Plant 


Safety Committee. The Company 
agrees to maintain the wash house 
with heat, light and plenty of hot 
water and keep the toilets in a sani- 
tary condition. 

It is mutually agreed that the 
efforts of both the Company and its 
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employees will be directed to main. 
tain all equipment and tools in a safe 
and efficient working order and that 
the regulation and safety codes 
adopted by the Department of Labor, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in 
the interest of protecting safety and 
health of industrial employees, as 
they effect this industry, will be 
strictly observed by both parties. 


Handling of Complaints 


All employees shall at all times 
make an effort to perform their duties 
in such manner as to promote efficient 
operation of their department and 
the plant as a whole. When an en- 
ployee has a grievance he shall first 
make an effort to arrive at a satisfac- 
tory settlement with his foreman; 
failing to do so he or his representa- 
tive may appeal in turn to the plant 
superintendent and general superin- 
tendent. Should these representa- 
tives of the Company and the indi- 
vidual employee or his representative 
or representatives fail to agree, the 
matter may then be submitted in writ- 
ing to the Vice President in charge of 
operations of the Company. After 
full consideration and such confer- 
ences as may be mutually agreed 
upon, the grievance shall be consid- 
ered settled when the employees and 
the Company’s representative have 
reached an agreement. 


Term of Agreement 


This agreement shall continue in 
effect until March 1, 1937, and each 
year thereafter unless sixty (60) days 
notice is given in writing by either 
party prior to any expiration date. 

For the Employees who are Mem- 











bers of Union No. 19466 of the A. 
F. of L. 
HAROLD WILLIAMSON, 
President. 
Tony ROMANO 
LAWRENCE LIRo 
WELDON MERRITT 


For the Alpha Portland Cement 
Company. 
J. F. MAGEE, 
Vice President 
N. D. CoLBurn, 
General Manager 
J. L. Wuite, 


Superintendent. 


Convention of Council of Grain 
Processors at Keokuk, Iowa 


The Council of Grain Processors 
and Allied Industries held a very suc- 
cessful convention in the city of Keo- 
kuk, Iowa, on April 4 and 5. Corn 
Products Workers local 19931 of 
Keokuk were the hosts of the dele- 
gates. 

Among the many cities represented 
at the convention were Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, To- 
ledo, Ohio, Pekin, Illinois, and others. 

The convention opened at ten in 
the morning and immediately swung 
into the work of the convention. 
Among the problems the Secretary in 
his report brought before the conven- 
tion was the difficulty experienced in 
getting in contact with new locals. 
Committees were selected, one to 
audit the books of the Secretary. 

Saturday afternoon the convention 
listened to reports from some of the 
locals concerning the solving of local 
union problems. One of the interest- 
ing reports was from the Secretary of 
the Council regarding the general 
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strike conducted in his home city of 
Pekin, Illinois, during some of the 
severest weather in years. Mr. Wm. 
Schoenberg, General Representative 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
also told some interesting highlights 
of the situation, he having happened 
to be in charge of the negotiations for 
the distillery union in Pekin. In these 
reports it was definitely established 
that regardless of newspaper reports 
otherwise, there was absolutely no 
violence during this strike. However, 
the city was so thoroughly tied up 
that it was impossible to even pur- 
chase a pack of cigarettes. 

The Keokuk local reported on hav- 
ing secured a raise in wages. 

The Milwaukee local reported on 
the signing of a new and better con- 
tract with their company. 

Sunday morning the convention 
heard the reports of the various com- 
mittees and concurred in the commit- 
tee action on all points. 

A general discussion of ways and 
means to make a personal contact 
with the local unions not yet in the 
Council was held. A resolution was 
adopted that the Council ask for a 
25 cent assessment from every local 
union member and that this was to be 
matched dollar for dollar by the 
American Federation of Labor to be 
incorporated into a special fund to 
defray the expenses of a special rep- 
resentative to make a personal call on 
all the local unions not yet in the 
Council. 

General Representative Wm. 
Schoenberg assured the Council that 
the A. F. of L. would do their part. 

This is one of the biggest forward 
steps taken since the formation of 
the Council. With the placing of a 
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man in the field to make a personal 
visit to every local union, it is felt 
that this Council will rapidly take its 
place among the leaders of the nation. 

In the selection of the next conven- 
tion site, Toledo, Ohio, won the elec- 
tion. The next convention will con- 
vene in the Central Labor Hall at 
g12 Adams Street in the city of 
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Toledo, Ohio, at ten A. M. July 11, 
the convention to continue until all 
the work has been completed. 

Mr. E. Horgeshimer of Toledo 
was elected the special representative 
to contact the locals in the industry. 

LamBERT BeEtTsON, Secretary. 
Council of Grain Processors 


and Allied Industries. 


A BOY, A LAKE, A SUN 


My little boy, the vast, still lake, 
And the big low sun 

Keep each other company, 
Now the day is done. 


The child is quiet, and his curls 
Are full of evening light, 

He sits in utter confidence 
On the edge of night. 


A little golden bubble cast 
Up from eternity, 

The sun is just as much his friend 
As the evening bee. 


He does not know that he is small 
Or different or apart. 

The sun is not a grander thing 
Than a daisy’s heart. 


But he is pleased to have me come 
And moves to let me sit 
Beside him and the setting sun, 
And I am proud of it. 
—RoserT P. TrisTRAM COFFIN, 


Commonweal. 





LABOR IN MODERN INDUSTRIAL 
SocieTy. By Norman J. Ware. 
D. C. Heath Company, N. Y. 
1935. 561 pages. Price, $3.48. 
Reviewed by David Kaplan, Inter- 
national Association of Machin- 
ists. 


Norman J. Ware has written the 
most provocative book on labor rela- 
tions since Selig Perlman’s published 
his “Theory of the Labor Move- 
ment.” 

Labor in Modern Industrial So- 
ciety is an unusual text book and 
should be a welcome one to thousands 
of college students thirsting for some 
understanding of labor problems. In 
this work is found not merely a reci- 
tation of the bare facts constituting 
the problems, but a picture of the 
economic, sociological and political, 
in a word, the institutional topog- 
raphy in which these problems are 
embedded. It is in the analysis of the 
institutional environment in which the 
modern worker as employee must live 
and aspire that Ware is at his best. 
No student of labor can afford to 
overlook Mr. Ware’s description of 
the political, social and legal difficul- 
ties which must be met when labor 
seeks to build and maintain its organ- 
izations and carry into effect its pro- 
grams. 

It is impossible in the brief space 
of a review to enumerate the multi- 


plicity of subjects which are treated 
in Ware’s book. He gives at once a 
history of the labor movement in the 
United States; a treatise on labor 
problems; and a doctrine of social 
philosophy. 

As a historian, Ware traces the de- 
velopment of American labor move- 
ments from the “Beginnings” of such 
movements early in the 19th century 
through to the organization of the 
National Labor union in 1866; the 
Knights of Labor in 1869; the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in 1881; 
and brings his history up to date with 
a chapter on Labor and the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. The story 
of the influence on American Labor 
movements of the Intellectual, both 
reformist and revolutionary, for bet- 
ter or for worse, is ably presented. 
Thomas Skidmore, the equalitarian; 
George Henry Evans, the home- 
steader; Ira Steward, eight hour phi- 
losopher; Robert Owen, the brilliant 
Utopian; Henry George, great eco- 
nomic thinker and single taxer; Karl 
Marx, the founder of the system of 
Scientific socialism and social revolu- 
tion are included among a host of 
others. Ware writes not only of the 
ideas of the reformers and revolu- 
tionaries, but frequently gives vivid 
pictures of their personality as well. 
There is told also the story of the 
submergence of the importance of 
the intellectual as a factor in the labor 
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movement as a direct result of the 
dominance of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the influence and 
leadership of Samuel Gompers. No- 
table among the historic portions of 
Ware’s book are the brilliant and 
moving descriptions of labor strikes 
and uprisings. Ware knows just the 
incidents to select to carry the reader 
through to a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the trials, defeats and triumphs 
of these struggles. 

As a labor economist Ware treats 
of such subjects as the Nature of 
Capitalism; Competition; Distribu- 
tion of Income; Unemployment; 
Wages; Hours; Legal Rights; Class 
Struggle; Strikes. There is much that 
is original and profound in Ware’s 
handling of these topics. ll inter- 
ested in promoting the cause of labor 
will be enriched by his illuminating 
analysis. Centuries of domination 
over economic and political life by 
propertied classes have resulted in 
surrounding property interests with 
a protective coating of ethical, eco- 
nomic, and legal principles. These 
tenets are used every day as argu- 
ments before courts, legislatures, and 
boards of arbitration to defeat the 
progress of labor organizations. The 
hold these ideas have on the intel- 
lectual life of the nation impede and 
inhibit labor action. It takes a phi- 
losopher to cut through this crust of 
rationalization to the bare relation- 
ships beneath. Ware does this, and 
the facts revealed present labor’s case 
effectively and with great power. 

As a social philosopher Ware is a 
romanticist. He states that his Book 
was written from the point of view of 
the worker, yet acutally he has no 
sympathy for the institutions built up 
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and administered by workers. While 
writing with feeling and insight re. 
garding mass upsurges, Ware with a 
flare for the romantic which ap. 
proaches a nostalgia for heroics, feels 
that such situations represent the ex. 
pression of the true soul of labor. To 
an author with such an outlook the 
bona fide leaders of labor, and the 
trade union organizations appear as 
instruments of restraint, deception 
and misguidance, in a word “betray- 
ers of the true spirit of labor.” It isa 
picture born of the intellectuals and 
romanticists’ misconception of the 
mission of labor. This attitude does 
not arise as a result of any misdirec- 
tion on the part of labor leaders, but 
is traceable to the intellectuals’ impu- 
tation of a goal to labor’s activity 
which is foreign to the individual 
working men and women who make 
up our labor forces and our labor 
unions. 

It is through analyzing Ware’s so- 
cial philosophy that his animosity to- 
wards Gompers is explained. He 
looks at Gompers’ work with the 
spectacles of the romanticist and what 
he sees pleases him not. His anti- 
pathy towards Gompers approaches 
a mania. He overlooks no oppor- 
tunity to depreciate him; he impugns 
his motives; scoffs at his methods; 
questions his courage; and heaps slan- 
der upon him in a most gratuitous 
manner. Without notice the contin- 
uity of passages of his book will be 
broken to make room for a slur upon 
the name of Gompers. No one can 
object to a scholar’s disagreement 
with a labor leader’s principles, nor 
even to a scheme of honest debunk- 
ing. But Ware does not stop at this, 
he overreaches himself. His animus 











A BETTER ECONOMIC ORDER 


against Gompers takes complete pos- 
session of him and makes balanced 
judgment impossible. 

This is an unfortunate mar on a 
really important book. 


A BetrerR Economic Orper. By 
John A. Ryan. Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1935. 194 pp. Price $2.50. 
Reviewed by Frank T. de Vyver, 
Duke University. 


In this volume Father Ryan gives 
his views upon depression, recovery, 
and reconstruction. The procedure is 
the same for all three topics: other 
ideas are introduced and immediately 
refuted; the false doctrines are then 
replaced by the sound doctrines of 
Father Ryan. Or at least he says they 
are sound, 

Explanations of the business de- 
pression are monetary and non- 
monetary. The author shows certain 
monetary explanations to be false. 
First to be disproved among non- 
monetary theories is the view of Col- 
onel L. P. Ayres that the present de- 
pression was caused by our enor- 
mous burden of public and private 
debts and by the great war. Then the 
so-called classical theory is examined 
and repudiated. “The general ac- 
ceptance and persistence under one 
form or another of the theory that 
the owners and masters of industry 
should give all their attention to 
abundant production and assume that 
all the products would be sold, re- 
gardless of the distribution of the na- 
tional income and of purchasing 
power, is one of the most remark- 
able examples in history of the capac- 
ity of the human mind to be misled 
by a wrong scientific method.” Thus 
is rejected that which economists have 
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been teaching for years, that perma- 
nent overproduction cannot exist 
since “a supply of goods is a demand 
for goods.” 

“The main cause of the 1929 de- 
pression,” says Dr. Ryan, “seems to 
have been over-production of capital 
goods and under-consumption of con- 
sumers’ goods.” There follows an 
able summary of the business cycle 
theory of John A. Hobson, the theory 
mentioned in the Preface as the one 
to be defended. 

Upon one’s theory of the cause of 
the depression naturally rests one’s 
notion concerning various recovery 
plans. With those who think that un- 
limited deflation is the way out, 
Father Ryan makes short work. He 
gives sound arguments against the 
idea and condemns it in general with 
the words “‘. . . this extremely simple 
solution is economically questionable 
and socially impossible.”” Dr. Wilford 
I. King’s statement that “unemploy- 
ment is wholly a question of wage 
rates’’ is likewise thrown on the scrap 
heap with the statement that “indeed, 
Dr. King’s argument for low wages is 
refuted by the entire history of our 
industrial system, particularly by that 
part of it which records the struggles 
and achievements of organized la- 
bor.” Similarly is condemned the idea 
that foreign trade expansion will fos- 
ter recovery. 

Another favorite concept among 
some economists is that recovery will 
come only by fostering “new indus- 
trial investment, thereby starting the 
flow of expanding credit into capital 
undertakings, which is with us the first 
requisite for real recovery.”’ Since de- 
pression is worse in those industries 
producing durable and indirect goods, 








the way to stimulate recovery is to do 
something for those industries. Sev- 
eral of these are discussed. In each 
instance Dr, Ryan shows that “our 
productive capacity is greatly over- 
developed in relation not merely to 
present demand but as compared with 
the demand that was effective in 
1929.” In other words recovery is not 
to be found in stimulation of capital 
goods industries. 

Recovery is to come through “a 
great increase of purchasing power in 
the hands of those who would spend 
it immediately for consumption goods 
of all kinds.” In this way capital 
goods industries would indirectly be 
stimulated. This wider distribution 
of income should come by aiding the 
income of the farmers and wage- 
earners. The administration’s pro- 
gram for the farmer seems sound un- 
til something better can be devised. 
The income of the wage-earners can 
be increased by raising wages by ac- 
tion of government and labor unions; 
by the establishment of the thirty- 
hour week; by reducing interest rates ; 
and by a program of public works. 

Upon this background the author 
discusses “‘the virtues and the defects 
of the national recovery legislation.” 
The monetary legislation and the 
farm program have so far been sound, 
and critics who speak of regimenta- 
tion and the sin of animal and crop 
restrictions are making “silly” asser- 
tions. The National Industrial Re- 
covery Act is given a fairly clean bill 
of health though numerous defects 
are pointed out. One of the bad parts 
of that act, for instance, was that 
clause allowing restriction of produc- 
tion. Thus, to the author, restriction 
by farmers is apparently different 
than restriction by manufacturers. 
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Nor can I see how the author would 
make consistent his suggestion for a 
thirty hour week and his statement 
that “general business recovery and 
general increase of goods for the 
workers cannot be achieved without 
a general increase of production.” 

The remainder of the chapter deals 
with other agencies of recovery and 
with some of the things critics of the 
present administration have said. 
“The liberalism which Mr. Hoover 
sees jeopardized and which he almost 
passionately defends is substantially 
the same liberalism which the Holy 
Father condemned again and again in 
Quadragesimo Anno. It includes the 
liberty of the strong to oppress the 
weak and to injure the common good 
under cover of ‘free’ contracts.” 

In the concluding section of his 
book Father Ryan examines various 
suggestions for the reconstruction of 
our economic system and finds them 
all wanting. Fascism, orthodox so- 
cialism, American socialism, and com- 
munism are all heard very briefly and 
condemned dogmatically. He even 
talks about the “inevitable evils” of 
socialism. ‘‘Possible evils,” or even 
“probable evils” would have been 
much better. Nor do I see any reason 
for such broad generalities as “any- 
one who knows Communism as exem- 
plified in Russia today and who is 
still willing to live in a Communist 
State as a private citizen, is a fit sub- 
ject for the judicial process known 
as de lunatico inquirendo. For the in- 
telligence of such a one, no realistic 
person can have anything but con- 
tempt. There are those in this coun- 
try who want to know more about an 
alternative to capitalism than that it 
is unchristian and not in accordance 
with American traditions. Such in- 
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tolerance will never win any con- 
verts away from strange “isms” and 
may even drive others to them. I, 
like Dr. Ryan, do not think I would 
like to live in a communist state, but 
who are we to say that those who 
disagree with us are crazy? 

The final chapters deal with Dr. 
Ryan’s conception of the “economic 
requirements of a sane economic sys- 
tem,” and I am sure that most so- 
cially minded individuals would 
greatly desire it. The system must be 
based on three fundamental ethical 
principles. First “the earth and its 
potentialities belong to all members 
of the human race without distinc- 
tion.” Second “that men are morally 
obliged to use the goods and oppor- 
tunities of the earth in accordance 
with the laws of justice and charity.” 
Third, that industrial society is an or- 
ganism, every part of which is sub- 
ordinate within certain limits to the 
whole and is obliged to promote the 
well-being of the whole.” 

Upon these postulates the author 
builds an ideal system in which farm- 
ers are enabled to earn a fair liveli- 
hood, in which there is a “‘sufficiency 
for labor in the present,” security for 
labor in the future, and a new status 
for labor in the sharing of manage- 
ment, profits, and ownership. The 
system itself as outlined by Pope Pius 
XI would occupy ‘fa middle ground 
capitalism and communism, between 
individualism and socialism.” It 
would be a sort of industrial self-gov- 
ernment, a return to the guild system 
of the Middle Ages when workers 
and owners all belonged to the same 
organization. In place of the just 
price of earlier days, the government 
would be “‘directing, watching, stimu- 
lating and restraining as circum- 
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stances necessity de- 
mands.” 

But this system cannot come about 
until there is a “lifting of ethical 
standards throughout the entire field 
of industrial relations.” There must 
be a reform in morals or there can 
be no new economic system. Father 
Ryan concludes with these words. 
“We perceive that if the New Deal 
fails or if the efforts to establish a 
better economic order are unsuccess- 
ful, the main cause of the failure will 
be a very ugly and very ancient vice. 
It is the vice that we call avarice or 
greed.” 

The system here suggested would 
be ideal and those with any social 
consciousness cannot but hope for that 
day to arrive. But considering the 
greed we see around us compels us to 
say with Holmes: 


suggest or 


“But when you see that blessed day, 
Then order your ascension robe.” 


- Meanwhile those workers who see no 


chance of a reform in_ industrial 
morals might try organizing. 


THe Konwer STRIKE: ITs Socio- 
Economic CAUSES AND EFFECTS. 
By Walter H. Uphoff. Privately 
printed, 1935. 139 pages. Price, 
$1.50. Reviewed by Joel Seidman, 
Brookwood Labor College. 


Many times has the reactionary 
nature of so-called “welfare” capital- 
ism been exposed. Seldom, however, 
has its utter bankruptcy been made as 
apparent as in the case of the Kohler 
Company of Kohler, Wisconsin. 

The Kohler Company built around 
its plant a model garden village, with 
winding streets and well-kept lawns. 
It was merely an unfortunate detail 





that less than 10 per cent of the rank 
and file workers in the plant could 
afford to live in the village, or could 
find room there. The Kohler work- 
ers were likewise provided with recre- 
ational facilities, group insurance, 
band concerts, reading rooms, and 
all the other devices of modern per- 
sonnel policies. In short, they were 
well cared for—provided they ac- 
cepted without question the wages 
and working conditions established by 
the company, and made no attempt to 
organize a union. 

During the summer of 1933, when 
the N. I. R. A. gave new courage to 
workers, the long-discontented Kohler 
employees formed a federal union 
affiliated with the A. F. of L. The 
company fought the union, sometimes 
in a secret and underhand fashion, 
sometimes openly and viciously. Over- 
night a company union was formed. 
For almost a year the federal local 
attempted to bargain collectively, but 
the company’s policy was one of eva- 
siveness and delay. The Compliance 
Board was unable or unwilling to 
force the company to obey the collec- 
tive bargaining provisions of Section 
7 (a), and on July 16, 1934, the 
workers went on strike. 
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Aided by the village government, 
which it controlled, the company col. 
lected and equipped a private army 
with which to attack peaceful and un. 
armed pickets. On the night of July 
27 the private thugs went into action, 
with tear gas bombs and gunfire, 
Within a few minutes two pickets lay 
dead, and 47, including five women, 
were wounded. Almost all of them 
had been shot in the back. Father 
J. W. Maguire, mediator of the Chi- 
cago Regional Labor Board and a vet- 
eran of numerous strikes, said that he 
had never seen such needless and ruth- 
less killing. The county authorities, as 
usuaily happens -when strikers are 
shot, were unable to discover the 
murderers. 

The story of the Kohler union, the 
strike, and the aftermath is told sim- 
ply, yet stirringly, by Walter H. Up- 
hoff. His book should be required 
reading for those innocent souls, if 
any are left, who still believe in ‘‘wel- 
fare” or “benevolent” capitalism. 

A series of interesting documents, 
reproduced in the appendix, add to 
the interest of the book. An index, 
had one been prepared, would have 
further enhanced its value. 


SMALL THINGS 


When a man dies one thinks of weighty things, 
His name and if he has a son to take 

It now. The changes that his death will make 
In business. But a woman dies and wrings 

The heart to tears with thought of little things. 
Sprigged china that she loved, her feathery cake, 
Her flair for blue, the trouble she would take 
With seedlings. (Can there be recurring springs 
And she not here to gaily run out door 

And cut white lilacs from the bush she tended?) 
Her way of cheering you with a soft chair 

And tea. And, more than all, the smile she wore. 
Small happy things! But, now that they are ended, 
What matters life or any big affair? 





—Grace H. SHERWOOD. 























FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC* 


ALABAMA 


Carbon Hill.—Efforts are being made among 
school teachers and service station workers to 
interest them in unionism and to show them 
the benefits derived from organization. No ad- 
ditional employees are being hired at the present 
time. Mine operators are dismissing miners in 
some of the mines—the strike is still on at the 
Brookside Pratt Mining Company. The Govern- 
ment is building houses at the Bankhead Home- 
stead, seven miles from Jasper. A school house 
is being erected here. Rumors are that WPA 
work will stop June 30—direct relief has already 
been stopped and the people are in such bad 
shape that we don’t know what they will do.— 
JouN LILLICH. 

Tuscaloosa.—Our greatest difficulty in organ- 
izing is the lack of understanding among work- 
ers as to unionism. We have just applied for a 
charter of hod carriers —MarkK M. FIsHER. 


ARKANSAS 


Helena.—No organizing efforts at present. 
The city and vicinity is overrun with unemployed 
men and women and those who have work are 
in constant fear of losing their jobs. Mills are 
honeycombed with stool pigeons and company 
men. There are a few men finding work who 
take places of those who have been laid off. 
There are hundreds waiting at the mill gates 
anxious to work at any wage and any length of 
hours. Conditions are getting worse. No low 
cost housing project started or contemplated. A 
small addition is being added to the high school 
for the use of training high school students in 
the art of doing scroll wood work.—J. H. Gore. 

Pine Bluff.—A plan for organization work all 


*Information compiled from Organizers’ 
Reports for March 1936. 


over the state is being worked out by the 
Arkansas State Federation of Labor. The un- 
organized have not gained enough confidence in 
unions. They still feel that if they join a union 
they will lose their jobs. And they know that 
the slow progress through the courts will not 
feed them while they are in labor trouble. The 
railroads are taking on additional employees. 
Hours at all lumber mills and allied industries 
are the same as were put into effect after the 
NRA was discontinued. There has been some 
decrease in the railway employees’ hours since 
these workers were taken over by A. F. of L. 
organizations. When skilled workers are forced 
to work for the low wage that is being paid by 
the United States Government on their projects 
and those that are being promoted under the 
money advanced by the United States, it clearly 
shows that something is wrong with this system. 
For example the United States Reemployment 
Office recently entered into competition with fair 
labor and furnished men for a stock yard being 
built by private contract for 25 cents an hour. 
Mechanics will not work for such wages, and 
such conditions are flooding the building trades 
with men who will stoop to work for such wages 
and then real mechanics have to compete with 
them for when the Reemployment Office cannot 
furnish them work they go out and take me- 
chanics’ jobs stating that the Reemployment Of- 
fice has given them mechanics’ ratings. The 
bricklayers stood pat on the Y. M. C. A. project 
and have arranged so that their members will 
receive the union scale—V. V. VAUGHT. 


CALIFORNIA 


Fresno.—We are increasing the membership 
of nearly all our locals, and expect to form sev- 
eral new unions at Visalia where we had a very 
successful meeting of all crafts. Prospects look 
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good for the organization of auto mechanics and 
machinists, cooks and waiters, retail clerks, 
painters, sheet metal workers and cement finish- 
ers. Ninety per cent of the building trades me- 
chanics are employed. We are in conference 
with two companies for a 10 per cent increase 
in wages. Building laborers have just received 
an increase of 50 cents a day.—C. E. Down. 

Santa Maria.—Butchers’ charter has just been 
granted to include Lompoc, Santa Maria and 
San Luis Obispo areas with headquarters in 
Santa Maria. The district is very antagonistic 
to unions. The secretary of the Western Vege- 
table Growers Association has access to three 
service clubs and has them pretty well loaded 
against us. The secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce is an old Standard Oil confidential 
agent. No increase in employment of workers 
in oil, building or vegetable industry—J. W. 
WALKER. 

San Pedro.—A laborers’ union is being organ- 
ized. All unions have been doing very well in 
getting signed agreements. Men are being taken 
on in the lumber and building industries and 
longshore work. The edible oil strike was satis- 
factorily settled, as was the California Packing 
Corporation strike. We are negotiating with 
lumber firms for agreements.—CeciL O. JoHN- 
SON. 


CANADA 


Winnipeg.—A charter has been applied for 
a union of glove workers, and a Federal char- 
ter has been received for auto body repair work- 
ers. A union of laundry and dry cleaner em- 
ployees has been formed. A Federal charter 
has been applied for workers in the meat in- 
dustry. Street railway employees are getting 
a campaign under way to have a roo per cent 
organization. Over 600 men have been signed 
by the United Garment Workers’ local union. 
Barbers are preparing for an intensive member- 
ship drive to be launched in April. Trades and 
Labor Council has a strong union label com- 
mittee. One meeting a month of the Trades 
Council is devoted to debates with discussion. 
The April 21 meeting will be devoted to the 
union label and a member of each label trade 
will be given a short period to press the need 
of his or her label being demanded, after which 
the meeting will be thrown open to discussion by 
other delegates—W. E. Stusss. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville—Have just completed the or- 
ganization of a longshoremen’s union with over 
800 members. The Clyde-Mallory Lines and 
McGiffin and Company have made a few dis- 
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missals but the difficulties are not of a serious 
nature. Very few industries are adding em- 
ployees. All industries are increasing hours 
where possible. Trucking industry is bad— 
drivers of private and contract haulers working 
unlimited hours without sleep and rest and the 
pay is very poor. We are planning to make 
some organizing effort in behalf of these work- 
ers.—HOMER J. ODELL. 


GEORGIA 


Rossville—The welfare commission gives 
direct relief in cases where conditions are bad, 
but this is very small and is only for food. The 
Borden Cotton Mills at Kingsport, Tenn., in- 
creased hours to 10/4 a day; this company em- 
ploys about 1,500 workers and has a company vil- 
lage and is very bitter against organized labor. 
Where unions spring up not affiliated to the 
American Federation of Labor, upon investiga- 
tion I find they are dominated by the employer. 
—C. D. Puckett. 


ILLINOIS 


Greenville——Work in the building trades will 
be at least five times more than last year. We 
have no idle carpenters now and excellent 
prospects for the balance of the year.—C. E. 
RILEY. 

Waukegan.—Organizing work is going on 
among bartenders, meat cutters, etc. Our main 
difficulty in unionizing is combatting the propa- 
ganda of the Chamber of Commerce. Due to a 
strike the Oakes Products Corporation, North 
Chicago, is taking on workers. This firm has 
increased working hours from eight to nine a 
day. The General Boles homestead plan is now 
in effect and we are trying to persuade the au- 
thorities in charge to hire trade union me- 
chanics and pay the prevailing wage. We have 
plenty of skilled workers, and are gaining in 
membership right along.—Georce NorpsTRroM. 


INDIANA 


Fort Wayne—In our efforts to organize 
cleaners and dyers and hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees, we have found out the employers are 
defiant in their attitude toward the National 
Labor Relations Board and in turn this has 
affected their workers who say they won’t come 
into a union unless protected in their right to 
organization. The General Electric and Inter- 
national Harvester Companies are taking on 
workers ; outlook is good for the building trades; 
all PWA work in this county is done on a union 
basis. The Magnevox Corporation is increas- 
ing hours and it is reported in some cases 80 
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hours a week compose a week’s work but we 
have been unable to get the employees to state 
it in writing. ‘The Federal Housing Office re- 
ports 250 houses will be built. The writer was 
toastmaster at a get-together dinner of all 
unions—this was a huge success with 278 mem- 
bers attending.—ArTHUR C. VIET. 

Kokomo.—Hod carriers are reorganizing; 
painters reorganized last month and both of 
these crafts are now holding meetings in the 
Carpenters’ Hall. Carpenters are taking in new 
members. The greater portion of our factories 
have increased hours. Carpenters have signed 
an agreement with General Contractors calling 
for $1.00 per hour. Electrical workers have a 
new agreement carrying 12% cents per hour in- 
crease—H. E. VINCENT. 

New Albany.—Carpenters and milk wagon 
drivers are organizing. Dry Cleaners, Veneer 
Mills and the Barth Tannery have increased 
working hours. Fein shirt workers are still put- 
ting up a good fight—Joun E. ScHEPP. 

South Bend.—Organizing work is in progress 
among hotel and restaurant workers, teamsters 
and chauffeurs. We find the Wagner Act not 
enough of a protection for organization as em- 
ployers appeal to the higher courts and any 
worker who is discharged is idle for several 
months. The South Bend Woods Parts have in- 
creased hours and lowered wages. The Malle- 
able Steel Range Company have _ reduced 
wages and are working longer hours—this case 
is now before the Chicago Regional Board. 
Local Union No. 144 of the United Automobile 
Workers who are employees of the Bantom 
Ball Bearing Company went on strike March 7 
as five men were discharged for union ac- 
tivities and discrimination and the case was 
before the Chicago Regional Board. The strike 
was settled March 14 with unions, numbers 5 and 
7 of the Studebaker and Bendix assisting. The 
men returned, were attacked and their cars 
smashed and it is evident that a renewal of strike 
activities may occur.—STANTON A. SWEENEY. 


IOWA 


Des Moines.—Organization work is in prog- 
ress among beer, milk and transfer drivers and 
school employees. Employers are refusing to 
meet with representatives of the above unions 
and want longer work hours and are trying to 
break down conditions by laying off groups and 
starving them out and then telling them if they 
will drop the union they will be given work 
again. No industries at present are taking on 
workers. Department stores, packing houses, 
fruit and transfer companies are all extending 
hours. Subsistence homestead projects are be- 


ing talked very extensively. There is no short- 
age of skilled workers as we have plenty of men 
in all crafts—JAMEes W. SouTTER. 

Muscatine—A charter has been applied for 
a union of common laborers and hod carriers 
and efforts are being made to organize the laun- 
dry workers. The Barry Mfg. Company, sash 
and door and button factories have increased 
hours. Quite a bit of WPA work is going on 
but the pay is only $44.00 a month. This WPA 
work has practically killed all work that could 
be done by our carpenters.—J. U. REHMEL, 


KENTUCKY 


Wayland.—The various coal companies 
throughout eastern Kentucky have experienced 
an unusual demand for coal due to the severe 
weather, and for this reason additional miners 
have been given work. Unorganized saw mill 
workers in most of the companies have had 
their hours lengthened. Several small land 
owners have taken advantage of the loan 
agencies of the Government and are constructing 
low cost homes. Organized workers are buy- 
ing more union-made products than ever be- 
fore.—NosLe Hosss. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Fitchburg.—The building trades are increas- 
ing their membership due to the favorable pro- 
visions in PWA contracts. The new union of 
hod carriers will be installed March 17. 
Building trades are slowly taking on additional 
workers as are the granite and machine indus- 
tries. Since the passing of the NRA most all 
industries have lengthened hours. Though the 
school department has removed its vocational 
school to a new building it is not because of any 
claim of a shortage of skilled workers. Be- 
cause of the large amount of factory space 
available in this district the Chamber of Com- 
merce, banks and Public Utilities have been 
trying to induce industries to locate here. Sevy- 
eral firms from New York and the organized 
section of shoe manufacturing area of Massa- 
chusetts have come here in the past few years 
for no other reason than to take advantage of 
the unorganized local workers. We have a 
varied collection of industries among which 
are cotton goods, textiles, leather goods, includ- 
ing shoe, slipper and pocketbook, paper, ma- 
chine, granite, hardware, etc—all in need of 
organization.—JoHN B. McNALLy. 

Hadley Falls——Under the guise of social or- 
ganizations, textile companies are organizing 
company unions. Organization work is under 
way by truck drivers and garment workers. 
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GOOD CHARACTER OF 
AVERAGE AMERICAN 


REVEALED BY STATISTICS 


ORE than three-fourths 10% or less of the average family’s 

of the borrowers from monthly income. Thus the family is in 

Household want the money for the pur- the position of having its overdue, wor- 

pose of paying off old bills, so that they risome bills paid and still having 90% 

can get a fresh start. It is possible for of its monthly income for current use. 

them to do this, because the repayment This table, from Household’s An- 

of a monthly installment on the princi- nual Report for the year 1935, reveals 

pal, plus the monthly charge on the un- the effort on the part of the average 
paid balance, is budgeted to come to American to pay his bills. 


Customers’ Use of the Money They Borrowed, 1935 


Number of Per cent 
To Pay Debts Already Contracted Borrowers of Total 
Medical, Dental and Hospital Bills 17.30% 
Sundry Overdue Bills 11.32 
7.76 
6.88 
6.72 
Real Estate Mortgages and Interest 4.65 
Repair Bills 4.45 
Furnishings 19,502 4.36 
Automobiles 4.04 
3.49 
15,558 3.48 
1.68 
Funeral Expenses 78 
Miscellaneous 54 
77.45% 





6.21% 
5.18 
Assist Relatives 3.27 
Education 2.09 
1.88 
3.25 
21.88% 
Not Reported .67% 
Grand Total .....2-c2ccccccccccces es 447,665 100.00% 
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HAT kind of people bor- pursuits. Perhaps the ranking of some 
row from Household? of the other occupations may be a 
Laborers, skilled and semi-skilled take complete surprise. Examine this table 
the lead, simply because there are which is also taken from Household’s 
Annual Report for 1935: 








more so occupied than in the other 





Occupational Classification of Borrowers, 1935 











8 Number of Per cent 

n Borrowers of Total 

; Skilled & Semi-skilled Laborers............. aiaeaietiideaill 166,188 37.12% 

@ Office, Clerical, and other Non-Manual Workers. ......... 85,542 19.11 

, Managers, Superintendents and Foremen................ 46,666 10.42 

ey IIE, sg nag incon phew ne Oe OLA Ie 45,917 10.26 

: iE. |... cu demipeinaeew abies wa aku eaawes 44,064 9.85 

RON « g . 5 kc vc cesdnnsecddsseeseccesoeseccesen 28,500 6.37 
NN EE EE RT ee rT ee ere 22,487 5.02 

Unemployed Recipients of Independent Incomes.......... 5,558 1.24 
Er Ee rere Tr ree er ree 2,743 .61 








Total -ccccccccccccesceceev ccc ce co 446465 100.00% 








HE average monthly in- preserving the above tables, wish to 
come of these 447,665 per- see the instruction handbooks we dis- 
sons was $163. The average loan was tribute to the public. These help them 
$167 (repayable over as long as 20 to stop money leaks, and stretch dol- 
months if desired). The average per- lars further so that there is a chance to 
centage of his monthly income that save something to have ready for the 
the borrower had to pay back to next emergency instead of having to 
cover principal and monthly rate was borrow. These booklets help thousands 
6.59%. to get out of the financial rut perma- 

Everyone interested in how work- nently. Write today and request free 
men and their families get along when copies of HOUSEHOLD’S money 
management booklets. 













emergencies occur will, in addition to 
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The Livingston Worsted Mill is taking on new 
workers. The flood in South Hadley and 
Holyoke is the cause of putting quite a number 
of skilled and semi-skilled men to work to re- 
pair damage to property. A union of truck driv- 
ers has been organized by the writer —MICHAEL 
J. McLain. 

Marlboro.—Interest in unionism is steadily 
increasing and at each meeting new members 
are taken in. There has been a shortage of 
orders in most all shops and for that reason ad- 
ditional workers are not being hired at this 
time. The people are not very much interested 
in the housing plan as there are many vacant 
houses that can be bought for half their value 
now.—JOHN T. TUCKER. 


MICHIGAN 


Kalamazoo.—A union of auto workers has 
been organized. The paper mills are putting on 
more men to work but the wages are small in 
comparison to other trades. We have a very 
good labor movement here in the remodeling 
of buildings as the contractors are asking for 
all union workers on all buildings that are 
going up. A new postofice and a new court 
house are being built on which union wages 
are paid and this has helped the building trades 
tremendously.—Georce HEATH. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis.—All trades are making concen- 
trated drives for membership at this time. 
Flour and cereal mill workers report 100 new 
members; machinists also report material gains. 
Teaming crafts are organizing laundry driv- 
ers, bakery wagon drivers and the milk drivers 
are organizing the butter industry. The Hub- 
bard Mfg. Company is reported as increasing 
hours, but we think that will be stopped as 
their employees are joining the machinists’ union 
and presenting demands to this company. There 
is one low cost housing project planned here 
but they are not paying the scale to the build- 
ing laborers’ union. Our newest labor difficulty 
is the injunction against the hosiery workers 
and the central body for picketing at the Strut- 
wear Plant.—Patrick J. CORCORAN. 

Red Wing.—Organizing work is planned by 
the clerks, hod carriers and flour mill workers. 
Interest is shown in a label league. Through 
the National Labor Relations Board the butcher 
workmen won their strike-—FRANK KOESTER. 


MISSOURI 


Springfield—We are still continuing our ef- 
forts to organize the garment workers, operat- 


ing engineers, flour mill workers, electrical 
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linemen and railway shop crafts. The building 
trades is the only industry taking on any num- 
ber of workers. Hour increasing seems to have 
come to a stop. As far as this locality is con- 
cerned no low cost housing projects are planned 
or started although real estate is very scarce, 
especially in rent property for workers. At- 
tendance at central body meetings has increased 
over 300 per cent in the past year—32 unions 
are in good standing at present and our Cen- 
tral Labor Union is starting a campaign to 
place union men on the Board of Education— 
J. R. ANDREWS. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln.—Sheet metal workers are organiz- 
ing. We are trying to interest citizens in slum 
clearance and low cost housing but the Goy- 
ernment turned a deaf ear to our Mayor and 
City Commissioners. We are mailing a ques- 
tionnaire to all candidates as to their attitude 
on labor legislation. We expect to elect a 
labor man on the railway commission.—Britt 
PRYOR. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester.—Retail clerks and gasoline sta- 
tion workers are interested in organizing. There 
is a slight pickup in the construction industry. 
One machine shop has increased hours to fifty a 
week. Local unions in the Building Trades 
Council are holding their own as far as keep- 
ing their membership is concerned, and we are 
looking for a rather busy season in the con- 
struction industry. Efforts are being made to 
organize chauffeurs and teamsters. At Keene a 
Central Labor Union was organized and is re- 
ported functioning very well. There has been 
a slight decrease in relief expenditures.— 
JosAPHAT LAVALLEE. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte—The Southern Railway is putting 
back men that were laid off for many years. 
The yarn mill here and in Greensboro is put- 
ting on extra men. We are organizing a labor 
voters’ league for the coming election—G. J. 
KENDALL. 


OHIO 


Cambridge——We are building up the mem- 
bership of Federal Labor Union No. 20115 and 
are organizing the Ohio State highway em- 
ployees. None of the industries are taking on 
workers, nor have they increased hours since 
the NRA was outlawed by the Supreme Court 
as has been the case in many other localities. 
The employees of the Cambridge Glass Com- 
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As One in Service 


Loyalty cannot be bought—it must 
be given. It is the human element— 
| the spirit of service that has no rela- 
tion to job, hours or pay check. 


| And we believe that among the 
| thousands of individuals on the pay- 
roll of the Baltimore & Ohio, whatever 
| their duties may be, there is a desire 
| to do their best—not because they 
| must but because they feel loyal to 
their railroad. 


Progress for the individual comes 
fastest when the organization is welded 
together with this spirit of loyalty, 
the steadfast determination to put 
into the doing of every job that little 
extra momentum—the ‘will to 
please’’—it is the builder of futures 
for one and all. 


Baltimore & Ohio 
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pany have a working agreement to cover hours, 
wages and working conditions—WALTER T. 
JONES, 

Crooksville—Organizer D. J. Marquis of the 
Retail Clerks, with the assistance of the Central 
Labor Union, has been trying to organize the 
clerks in Corning, but efforts have not yet met 
with success due to the company forming a com- 
pany union for its workers. The pottery strike 
of five months’ duration has been settled and 
the workers obtained a uniform wage scale 
with an average of 3 per cent advance over 
code scales; a grievance settlement clause 
calls for complaints to be taken up with the 
shop committee in an effort to straighten out 
difficulties with management. If shop com- 
mittee and management disagree, then the point 
in dispute goes to a representative chosen by 
the workers and a representative chosen by the 
management for final adjustment. No dis- 
crimination in putting former employees back 
to work. Everyone feels that this is a great im- 
provement over old conditions and that they are 
now regarded in the shop as free men and 
women. Practically all are back at work again 
and union enthusiasm is growing. Much credit 
for the settlement of the strike goes to President 
James M. Duffy of the Potters. The central body 


and others cooperated with him throughout the 
strike—JAMES M. WHITE, 

Lancaster.—Our greatest difficulty in organ- 
izing is the company union and low wages. 
Work in the glass and shoe industry is slow.— 
Epwarp J. HESTON. 


Lima.—Fear and underhanded intimidation 
cause us much difficulty in organizing the work- 
ers here. The Superior Body Works and Lima 
Locomotive Company are taking on additional 
workers. Butcher workers are going after new 
contract—ALFRED T. Murpny. 

Springfield —There continues steady increase 
in membership in the local labor movement. 
Aggregate membership is larger today than it 
has been in many years. Several new unions 
have been formed in the last twelve months. 
Organizing is getting under way in the metal 
trades. Machinists are taking leadership. There 
is developing a scarcity in skilled metal crafts- 
men. This is notably true of molders. Latest 
figures available in the metal industry disclose 
employment is within 95 per cent of the 1929 
level. Building continues to lag, and building 
trades unions in some instances are apathetic. 
Plans are under way to call a conference of 
building trades unions. Efforts are being 
made to get building construction started this 
spring. Prospect is more encouraging than in 
recent previous years. ‘Total number of un- 
employed in the city and county is about 4,000. 
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Shorter work week, coupled with lower hourly 
and weekly wage rates, makes wage volume 
considerably lower than 1929 based on the 
number employed. Ohio lags in enacting legis- 
lation that brings it within the scope of grants 
from the Federal Social Security Administra- 
tion. The General Assembly is deadlocked in 
state social security legislation—particularly 
legislation dealing with unemployment insur- 
ance. The State Senate, influenced by the Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, and other hostile inter- 
ests, is responsible for holding up legislation. 
Ohio trade unions want a “pooled” unemploy- 
ment insurance fund. Discharge of patients 
from the County Tuberculosis Sanatorium be- 
cause of lack of funds has caused trade unions 
and other groups to register vigorous protest. 
The result is that governing authority is en- 
deavoring to provide funds not to impair eff- 
ciency of the institution—C. W. Ricn. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown.—The writer is at present organ- 
izing the silk workers and newspaper mailers. 
The Bethlehem Steel Company is taking on ad- 
ditional workers. The silk industry increased 
hours from five to twenty a week. With the 
idea of making workers union conscious the 
Central Labor and Trades Council held a mass 
meeting March 8 and will from time to time 
hold other meetings for this purpose.—SAMUEL 
Macrl. 

York.—Efforts are being made to organize 
the textile and catering industry employees. 
Most all industries have increased hours. Wages 
have again been cut in the textile mills, shirt 
factories, china plants, lock mills and screen 
wire mills —HERMAN STEIN. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Buffalo—We are still working on the or- 
ganization of the textile industry. No housing 
projects started here so far. We are continu- 
ing our organizing efforts at the Excelsior Mill 
at Union.—JouHNn Poote. 

Gaffney.—In trying to organize the textile 
workers we met with stubborn opposition from 
management, low wages and curtailment of 
work. By a united effort on the part of the 
organized workers we have secured a workers’ 
education school—this school has been kept 
from the workers for more than a year because 
of unfairness to organized labor. The spring 
campaign for new members in the textile unions 
began March 14 and in one week we received 
about 50 applications. We intend to push this 
campaign for new members in spite of all op- 
position.—J. H. PALMER, 





